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The Islamic Republic of Hysteria 

The Trump administration’s 
Middle East strategy revolves 
around a threat that doesn’t exist 
By Stephen M. Walt 


1 T0 THE EXTENT THE TRUMP ADMINISTRATION has a discernible Mid¬ 
dle East strategy, it is to contain and confront Iran. Secretary 
of State Rex Tillerson, Secretary of Defense James Mattis, 
U.N. Ambassador Nikki Haley, and President Donald Trump 
himself have all denounced Iran’s regional activities. (In Feb¬ 
ruary, after Iranian ballistic missile tests. Trump tweeted that 
the country was “playing with fire.”) In October, the White 
House announced that moving forward, the official U.S. pol¬ 
icy is aimed at “neutralizing Iran’s destabilizing influence 
and constraining its aggression.” 

Trump and his aides appear to have embraced the view 
that Iran is a potential hegemon poised to dominate the 
Middle East—and specifically to control the oil-rich Persian 
Gulf. This logic helps make sense of Trump’s unswerving 


support for Saudi Arabia, including his 
endorsements (both tacit and explicit) 
of the political shake-ups organized by 
Crown Prince Mohammed bin Salman 
at home and his apparent efforts to inter¬ 
fere in Lebanon’s internal politics. It also 
explains Trump’s refusal to recertify the 
Iran nuclear deal in October. 

Yet this ongoing full-court press 
against Iran makes little sense because 
it is nowhere close to being a regional 
hegemon. If anything, the willingness 
of pundits and politicians to embrace 
this alarmist fantasy says more about 
the cavalier nature of U.S. strategic dis¬ 
course than it does about the actual 
challenge Iran may pose. 

Iran presently lacks the hard power a 
state would need to dominate the Mid¬ 
dle East’s vast and deeply divided set 
of countries. According to the Interna¬ 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies, 
Iran has a population of about 83 mil¬ 
lion; as of 2016, its GDP was more than 
$400 billion; and its annual defense bud¬ 
get is almost $16 billion. Its total mili¬ 
tary manpower (including the Islamic 


Illustration byZAKBICKEL 
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MANY OF IRAN'S PRINCIPAL PARTNERS 
HAVE ALL SUFFERED SIGNIFICANT 
SETBACKS IN RECENT YEARS, FORCING 
THE COUNTRY TO EXPEND ADDITIONAL 
RESOURCES TO PROP THEM UP. 


Revolutionary Guard Corps, or IRGC) 
consists of about 520,000 troops, many 
of them poorly trained draftees. Many 
of its tanks, aircraft, and other major 
weapons systems date from the era of 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi and are 
in poor repair. As veteran defense analyst 
Anthony Cordesman concluded in 2010, 
“Iran’s conventional military is severely 
limited, relying heavily on obsolescent 
and low quality weaponry.... Its forces 
are not organized or trained to project 
significant power across the Gulf.” 

By contrast, Egypt, Israel, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, Jordan, and the United Arab Emirates 
have a combined population of well over 
100 million and a combined GDP of more 
than $1 trillion—about quadmple that of 
Iran. Their combined defense spending 
is at least five times greater than Iran’s. 
These states possess some of the most 
sophisticated weapons money can buy, 
including Abrams battle tanks and F-15 
aircraft, and Israel has nuclear weapons. 
In the unlikely event Iran ever attacked 
them, they could also count on support 
from the mighty United States. Given the 
far more powerful forces arrayed against 
Iran, to claim it is on the brink of regional 
hegemony defies reason. 

When confronted with these realities, 
Iran’s foes typically warn that it is using 
local proxies to spread its influence and 
take over the region. There is no ques¬ 
tion that Iran has backed a number of 
local actors in recent years, including 
the Lebanese Hezbollah, Syrian Presi¬ 
dent Bashar al-Assad, various militias in 
Iraq, and, to a lesser extent, the Houthis 
in Yemen. These moves have margin¬ 
ally enhanced Iran’s power—but mostly 
because it has been able to take advan¬ 
tage of its opponents’ blunders, such 
as the George W. Bush administration’s 
decision to topple Saddam Hussein. 
But these advances still leave Tehran 
far short of regional domination. 

For one thing, Iran does not control 
these groups any more than the United 


States controls its own Middle East cli¬ 
ents. Each of these actors has its own 
interests, and Tehran’s present allies will 
not blindly follow its orders if doing so 
would jeopardize their own positions. 
To see these collaborations as a new Per¬ 
sian empire, as Henry Kissinger and Max 
Boot apparently do, is risible. 

Furthermore, many of Iran’s principal 
partners have all suffered significant set¬ 
backs in recent years, forcing the coun¬ 
try to expend additional resources to 
prop them up. Support from the IRGC 
helped keep Assad in power, for exam¬ 
ple, but Syria is now a shattered state 
and thus not much of an ally. Far from 
creating an ever-expanding, increasingly 
powerful Iranian empire, Tehran’s sup¬ 
port for these various groups has drained 
its coffers and brought Israel and the 
Gulf Arabs into tacit alignment, thereby 
undermining its overall position. 

Alarmist views about Iranian ambi¬ 
tions also ignore other significant obsta¬ 
cles the country would face if it sought to 
dominate the region. Iran’s population 
is predominantly Shiite, but Sunni Mus¬ 
lims are far more numerous and control 
the region’s other important countries. 
Picking fights with Sunni-dominated 
countries deepens the divide between 
the two main branches of Islam and 
makes it harder for Tehran to gain influ¬ 
ence with its neighbors. Iran is also pre¬ 
dominantly ethnically Persian, not Arab, 
and no Arab country would support Per¬ 
sian suzerainty over the region. 

Iran hawks, including generals in 
Trump’s inner circle, also remember 


the role of Iranian-backed insurgents in 
the deaths of U.S. soldiers in Iraq. Their 
anger is understandable. But so was Iran’s 
behavior. Over the past 20-plus years, 
Washington has imposed punishing eco¬ 
nomic sanctions on Iran, attacked it with 
cyberweapons, and funded anti-regime 
opposition groups. When the United 
States toppled Saddam in 2003, neocon¬ 
servatives inside and outside the Bush 
administration made it clear that the aya¬ 
tollahs were next on their hit list. Under 
the circumstances, Iran was bound to 
do whatever it could to thwart that aim. 
Did we seriously expect Iran’s leaders to 
sit idle as the most powerful country in 
the world prepared to overthrow them? 

Fortunately, no state inside or outside 
the Middle East was then—or is today- 
in a position to control it. As a result, the 
United States does not have to do much 
to maintain a regional balance of power. 
Instead of giving Saudi Arabia or Israel 
a blank check to counter some mythical 
Iranian hegemon, Washington should 
seek more balanced relations with all 
states in the region, Iran included. 

This more equitable approach would 
facilitate cooperation on issues where 
U.S. and Iranian interests align, such 
as Afghanistan. The prospect of better 
relations with the United States would 
give Tehran an incentive to moderate its 
behavior. Past U.S. efforts to isolate the 
clerical regime encouraged it to play a 
spoiler’s role instead, with some degree 
of success. 

This approach would also discourage 
America’s present allies from taking U.S. 
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support for granted and encourage them 
to do more to retain its favor. America’s 
current regional allies (and their domes¬ 
tic lobbies) would surely protest vehe¬ 
mently if Washington stopped bacldng 
them to the hilt and sought even a modest 
detente with Iran. But that is ultimately 
their problem, not America’s. Exces¬ 
sive U.S. support encourages allies to 
behave recklessly, as Israel does when it 
expands illegal settlements and as Saudi 
Arabia is doing with its military cam¬ 
paign in Yemen, its diplomatic squab¬ 
ble with Qatar, and its bungled attempt 
to reshape politics inside Lebanon. If U.S. 
allies understood that Washington was 
talking to everyone, however, they would 
have more reason to listen to America’s 
advice lest it curtail its support and look 
elsewhere. Having many options is the 
ultimate source of leverage. 

Playing balance-of-power politics 
in the Middle East does not require 
Washington to abandon its current 
allies completely or tilt toward Teh¬ 
ran. Rather, it means using U.S. power 
to maintain a rough balance, discour¬ 
age overt efforts to alter the status quo, 
and prevent any state from dominating 
the region while helping local powers 
resolve their differences. Lowering the 
temperature in this way would safe¬ 
guard access to oil, dampen desire in 
the region for weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion, and give these states less reason 
to fund extremists and other proxies. 

The bottom line is that an all-out cam¬ 
paign to counter an Iranian hegemon is 
unnecessary. Unfortunately, there is lit¬ 
tle reason to think the Trump adminis¬ 
tration will recognize this and adopt the 
sensible course outlined here. If it doesn’t, 
Trump’s Middle East policy will be about 
as successful as Bill Clinton’s, Bush’s, and 
Barack Obama’s. Which is to say that it 
will be another costly failure. ■ 


STEPHEN M. WALT (@stephenWalt) is a 
contribuing editor at Foreign Policy. 
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An Emissary 
to Tyranny 

Serving as a US. diplomat 
in Zimbabwe is tough. 
Life for African-American 
diplomats there is even 
harder. By Ty McCormick 
and TendaiMarima 


HARARE, ziMBABWE-When the U.S. Embassy here 
put out a statement in February denouncing the 
“continuing deterioration of the human rights sit¬ 
uation in Zimbabwe,” then-President Robert Mug¬ 
abe’s spokesman responded by suggesting that 
American critics of the Zimbabwean government, 
including U.S. Ambassador Harry K. Thomas Jr., 
should “go and hang on a banana tree.” 

It was a mild rebuke by the standards of Mug¬ 
abe’s government, which treated American diplo¬ 
mats with a level of contempt more befitting U.S. 
exchanges with Iran or North Korea than of a nation 
that maintained full diplomatic relations with the 
United States and was highly dependent on U.S. 
aid. Like a long line of U.S. ambassadors before him, 
Thomas was attacked by Mugabe’s government 
and by its mouthpieces in the press. The pro-gov¬ 
ernment Sunday Mail called him an “Uncle Tom” 
and a “house nigger dressed in a fine suit”—and 
that was just in his first week on the job. 

“We are blamed for almost everything,” Thomas 
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said in October, about a month before 
the military seized power and brought 
Mugabe’s 37-year rule to an end. Bald¬ 
ing and bespectacled, with an unmis¬ 
takable New York accent, Thomas has 
spent more than 30 years in the foreign 
service, serving in U.S. missions from 
Nigeria to India to the Philippines—but 
nowhere was he treated quite like this. 
“My staff and I are called names that 
the Ku Klux Klan doesn’t even use any¬ 
more,” he said. 

Ever since the United States imple¬ 
mented targeted sanctions on Mugabe’s 
government in 2003 over its disastrous 
indigenization plan (which involved the 
seizure of thousands of white-owned 
farms and led to the country’s financial 
ruin), American diplomats have grown 
accustomed to being scapegoated for 
Zimbabwe’s myriad failings. Boiler¬ 
plate calls by U.S. emissaries to respect 
human rights and rein in corruption 
have been met with forceful denunci¬ 
ations and accusations of neocolonial 
meddling. After Christopher Dell, who 
served as U.S. ambassador from 2004 to 
2007, blamed the country’s economic 
woes on graft and mismanagement, the 
pro-government Herald famously ran 
the banner headline “Mugabe to Dell: 
Go to Hell.” 

But for African-American diplomats, 
the abuse has been intensely racialized. 
Dell’s successor, the towering Air Force 
veteran James McGee, was also branded 
an Uncle Tom, as were Condoleezza Rice 
and Colin Powell. When Johnnie Carson, 
who served as assistant secretary of state 
for African affairs from 2009 to 2013, 
mentioned Zimbabwe’s poor record on 
human rights during a speech in Wash¬ 
ington in 2010, a heckler yelled that he 
was “talking like a good house slave!” 
That heclder turned out to be Machiven- 
yika Mapuranga, Zimbabwe’s then- 
ambassador to the United States. 

Relations between Washington and 
Harare weren’t always so poisonous. 


When Carson served as U.S. ambassa¬ 
dor in Harare in the 1990s, he enjoyed 
what he called a “pretty good relationship 
with Robert Mugabe.” The two had met 
decades earlier in northern Mozambique, 
not long after Mugabe had been released 
from a decade in prison and joined the 
guerrilla war against the apartheid gov¬ 
ernment of Rhodesia (as Zimbabwe 
was then called). As president, Mugabe 
invited Carson to tea on a number of occa¬ 
sions. Their conversations were always 
cordial, but they left little doubt about the 
depth of Mugabe’s animus toward white 
Zimbabweans, Western multinational 
corporations, and international finan¬ 
cial institutions such as the World Bank. 

That animus intensified after 
the George W. Bush administration 
imposed sanctions and dubbed Zim¬ 
babwe an “outpost of tyranny.” Mug¬ 
abe and his cronies are “men with long 
memories who lived through a lot of 
racial injustice,” said Todd Moss, who 
served as deputy assistant secretary of 
state for African affairs from 2007 to 
2008. “They take any criticism, partic¬ 
ularly from a foreign government, as 
racially motivated. And therefore an 
African-American working for the U.S. 
government that is critical of [their] mis¬ 
rule is immediately seen as a patsy for 
American racial interests.” 

Of course, the language of racial 
grievance has also proved a convenient 
way to deflect attention away from the 
regime’s own shortcomings. In 2009, the 
country was forced to abandon its cur¬ 
rency after annual inflation hit 500 bil¬ 
lion percent in 2008, and the economy 
has halved in size since 2000. Together 
with the United Kingdom, the United 
States now feeds roughly a quarter of 
Zimbabweans with emergency food 
aid, according to Thomas. “It’s a dis¬ 
traction,” Moss said of the racial attacks 
against U.S. diplomats, “an excuse not 
to deal with the real issues at hand.” 

Foreigners aren’t the only targets; 


opposition politicians have faced sim¬ 
ilar racial smears, in part because many 
white Zimbabweans have rallied to their 
cause. “They too are called agents and 
puppets of the West,” said Alex Magaisa, 
a former advisor to Morgan Tsvangirai, 
the veteran opposition leader. “They are 
described as Uncle Toms. Tsvangirai’s 
name has even been changed to Tsvan- 
gison [away of Anglicizing his name] to 
paint him as a puppet of the white man.” 

Following Mugabe’s ouster on Nov. 
21,2017, many Zimbabweans hoped that 
his replacement, former Vice President 
Emmerson Mnangagwa, would extend 
an olive branch to the opposition and 
form a transitional government that 
included dissidents like Tsvangirai. 
Instead, he packed his first cabinet with 
generals and former Mugabe loyalists. 
That said, Mnangagwa is trying to mend 
fences with the international commu¬ 
nity-motivated, no doubt, by the fact 
that his government needs a huge cash 
bailout and debt relief if it is going to pull 
the country out of its economic tailspin. 
“[L]et bygones be bygones,” he said in 
his Nov. 24 inaugural address, in which 
he urged foreign investors to return and 
pledged to compensate white farmers 
whose land was seized under the pre¬ 
vious administration. 

Whether that means Ambassador 
Thomas can expect an apology—or 
even just an end to the racial abuse— 
remains unclear. “We are still at a very 
early stage in this phase of our party’s 
evolution, so I cannot predict who our 
friends will be,” said Simon K. Moyo, a 
spokesman for the mling Zanu-PF party. 
“What I am sure of is that we are open 
to everyone, and if we can improve our 
relations with the Americans, it will be 
for the benefit of both countries.” ■ 


V{MCCORM\CK(@TyMcCormick)isVORElGN 
Policy’s Africa editor, tendai marima 
(@ i_amten) is a freelance journalist 
based in Harare. 
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U.S. Ambassador to 
Zimbabwe Harry K. 
Thomas Jr. in his Harare 
office on Dec. 7, 2017. 



Photo by CYNTHIA MATONHODZE 
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ISIS Inc. 

Despite its defeat on the battlefield, the 
Islamic State is using Iraq’s black market 
to stockpile millions of dollars to fuel its 
coming insurgency. ByRenadMansour 
andHisham al-Hashimi 



i 

AS THE ISLAMIC STATE LOST onc of its last villages in Iraq, Brett 
McGurk, the U.S. special envoy to the coalition battling the 
group, took to Twitter for a victory lap. The organization’s 
“phony ‘caliphate,’” he wrote, is “coming to an end.” 

It is true that the Islamic State has lost the vast majority 
of its territory, which at its peak in 2014 included about one- 
third of Iraq and half of Syria. Once dubbed “the world’s 
richest terrorist organization” by the United Nations, it has 
also lost an estimated 80 percent of the funds it acquired 
by conquering territory and mimicking the functions of a 
state, collecting taxes and tariffs from the citizens under 
its control. 


Rumors of the Islamic State’s demise, 
however, have been greatly exaggerated. 
For all of the victories that the Iraqi gov¬ 
ernment and its international allies have 
won on the battlefield, they have so far 
been unable to deal similar damage to 
the jihadi organization’s financial capa¬ 
bilities. Indeed, the corrupt war econ¬ 
omies of Iraq and Syria will allow the 
Islamic State to continue on and finance 
a dangerous insurgency. If the caliphate 
is to be truly eradicated, its opponents 
must find ways to starve it of cash. 

The Islamic State has smuggled an 
estimated $400 million out of Iraq and 
Syria during its recent retreat, according 
to an Iraqi legislator who sits on a par¬ 
liamentary committee to gather facts 
on Mosul’s fall and who is close to fig¬ 
ures in the organization. With that cash, 
the Islamic State has both smuggled 
money out of Iraq and invested in local 
Iraqi markets. 

The Iraqi government’s failure to 
exert control over the country’s infor¬ 
mal economy predates the U.S.-led 
war in 2003. In the 1990s, grueling 
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INDEED, THE CORRUPT WAR 
ECONOMIES OF IRAQ AND SYRIA 
WILL ALLOW THE ISLAMIC STATE 
TO CONTINUE ON AND FINANCE 
A DANGEROUS INSURGENCY. 

IF THE CALIPHATE IS TO BE TRULY 
ERADICATED, ITS OPPONENTS MUST 
FIND WAYS TO STARVE IT OF CASH. 


international sanctions on oil and 
gas exports led Saddam Hussein’s 
regime to expand smuggling networks 
across the borders with Turkey, Syria, 
and Jordan. 

The Islamic State understood Bagh¬ 
dad’s lack of control over the informal 
economy—and exploited it. It seized the 
old smuggling routes when it rampaged 
across Iraq and Syria in 2014, making $1 
million or more per day from the war 
economy. The organization trafficked 
priceless antiquities, gold, and oil—and 
took a cut from every sale. Evidence 
points to the complicity of political 
parties and well-connected individu¬ 
als from Iraq and neighboring countries 
in fueling this black market. 

As the Islamic State returns to 
its insurgent roots, it has invested 
at least $250 million in legitimate 
businesses. Both in Baghdad and in 
recently liberated areas, it is relying 
on middlemen who are inspired not 
by the Islamic State’s ideology but by 
the prospect of economic gain. Many 
of the middlemen are tribal leaders 
or businessmen who have clean 
records and can hide their links to the 
terrorist organization. They are given 
a lump sum of cash to invest in a given 
business, and the Islamic State then 
takes a cut from the profits. 

These front companies include car 
dealerships, electronics shops, and 
pharmacies—but the business of choice 
is currency exchanges. According to 
the Central Bank of Iraq, hundreds of 
small Islamic State-linked exchange 
houses now operate in Baghdad. Such 
businesses allowed the group to con¬ 
vert their Iraqi dinars into American 
dollars—a currency that will have fur¬ 


ther reach across the globe. In 2014 and 
2015, the Islamic State participated in 
the Iraqi Central Bank’s currency auc¬ 
tions, which provide banks and cur¬ 
rency exchange houses with access to 
U.S. dollars in cash and help Baghdad 
stabilize the exchange rate. Yet it took 
the Iraqi government roughly a year to 
prevent the group’s participation. 

The Iraqi ministries of interior, 
defense, finance, and foreign affairs; 
the central bank; the prime minister’s 
office; and the counterterrorism ser¬ 
vice are all trying to block the financing 
of terrorism—but they remain insti¬ 
tutionally weak and rarely cooperate 
with each other. Coordination has been 
hobbled by political rivalries and cor¬ 
ruption among the political elites. 
Members of this elite class personally 
profit from the black market—a mem¬ 
ber of parliament who belongs to an 
anti-corruption committee once opined 
that “everybody is corrupt,” including 
himself—so they lack any incentive to 
crack down on it. 

For the Islamic State’s leaders, the 
structural economic problems that 
afflict Iraq represent a lifeline. They 
will continue to profit from the trade 


of illicit drugs, antiquities, and arms, 
and also turn to kidnappings as a source 
of revenue—a tactic they relied on heav¬ 
ily in the organization’s early days more 
than a decade ago. They are banking 
on the fact that the country’s thriving 
black market, if left unchecked, will 
allow them to transform their organiza¬ 
tion from a pseudo-state into a vicious 
insurgency. 

It’s time for Iraq and its allies to prove 
them wrong. The battle to defeat the 
Islamic State is, at the end of the day, 
a struggle to build an Iraqi state that is 
no longer hobbled by corruption and 
economic weaknesses. If the Trump 
administration really wants to bring 
the Islamic State to its knees, it not only 
must help Baghdad kill terrorists but 
also bankrupt them. ■ 


RENAD MANSOUR (@renadmansour) 
is a research fellow in the Middle 
East and North Africa program at 
Chatham House, hisham al-hashimi 
(@hushamalhashimi) is a researcher 
at the Al-Nahrain Centre for Strategic 
Studies in Baghdad and a member 
of the National Reconciliation 
Commission, Iraq. 
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BERMUDA BACK IN THE SPOTLIGHT FOR BUSINESS 



Back in the spotlighi for business 

With its focus on innovation, tax-neutral Bermuda is still a world-class business center 


“Bermuda is a very important 
global insurance and reinsurance 
center, a vibrant marketplace, as¬ 
tonishingly beautiful and a mag¬ 
nificent place to be. The island’s 
hosting of the 35th America’s 
Gup in 2017 was a powerful way 
to show the world how unique 
Bermuda is,” enthuses Michael 
S. McGavick, GEO of leading 
global insurance and reinsurance 
company XL Group. XL is based 
in Bermuda, alongside almost 
900 captive insurance compa¬ 
nies, nearly half of the world’s 
top reinsurers, and a growing 
number of risk-management 
companies and insurance-linked 
securities (ILS) vehicles. 

“Insurance and re-insurance 
are our economy’s bread and 
butter,” says Ross Webber, GEO 
of the Bermuda Business Devel¬ 
opment Agency, a public-private 
partnership that encourages in¬ 
vestment and helps firms start 


or expand operations on the is¬ 
land. He cites intellectual capital 
and regulators that listen as two 
reasons why Bermuda continues 
to attract financial companies, 
as these have led to “constant 
innovations in, for example, ILS 
products and derivatives.” 

Gregory A. Wojciechowski, 
President and GEO of the Ber¬ 
muda Stock Exchange, which 
was appointed to the World Eed- 
eration of Exchanges’ board in 
2016, agrees: “We had a record 
number of ILS listings in 2016 
- 61 new companies. Bermuda 
is a centre of excellence and hub 
of innovation for ILS and other 
key markets.” XEs McGavick 
explains that “ILS and associ¬ 
ated developments are terribly 
important for how the world is 
going to work in the future. It 
is obvious that traditional insur¬ 
ance and reinsurance reinsurance 
balance sheets are insufficient for 


the future. We are going to need 
more capital of different kinds, 
with different return require¬ 
ments and that requires people 
to think differently about the 
business model.” 

Creating the future 

XL acquired Lloyd’s of London 
insurer Gatlin in 2015. Through 
its insurance and reinsurance 
companies, which use the glob¬ 
al brand name XL Gatlin and 
provide property, casualty and 
specialty products, it fully em¬ 
braces Bermuda’s enabling of 
innovation. It has utilized this 
to help it cement its global po¬ 
sition as “one of the handful of 
re/insurance companies that can 
create seamless solutions across 
hundreds of countries,” says 
McGavick; “We are one of the 
few that clients can turn to that 
has real global capacity, can truly 
take on complex risk, is driving 


innovation in our industry and 
can also accelerate their success.” 

As well as having a corporate 
culture focused on innovating, 
XL ensures innovation through 
two other channels: an invest¬ 
ment arm, XL Innovate, which 
invests in start-ups addressing 
emerging and underserved risks, 
disruptive new insurance mod¬ 
els, and data and analytic com¬ 
panies with high-value insurance 
applications; and its Accelerate 
team, which internally drives 
game-changing innovation for 
existing customers or products. 

Bermuda’s small and medi¬ 
um-sized enterprises (SMEs) are 
also demonstrating innovation, 
says Erica Smith, Executive Di¬ 
rector of the Bermuda Econom¬ 
ic Development Gorporation, a 
joint venture between govern¬ 
ment and banks that provides 
financial, technical and business 
help to SMEs, and manages 
economic empowerment zones. 
“The breadth and scope of entre¬ 
preneurship here is incredible to 
behold and we could further ben¬ 
efit from this by providing more 
financing in partnership with in¬ 
ternational agencies,” she states. 


INSURANCEFORA 
BOLD NEW WORLD 

We're committed to finding innovative solutions to our clients' 
risks, on a global scale, so we can keep them moving forward. 

MAKE YOUR WORLD GO »> 


X*- 


XL CATLIN 


XL Catlin, the XL Catlin logo and Make Your World Go are trademarks of XL Group Ltd companies. XL Gatlin is the global brand used by XL Group Ltd's (re)insurance subsidiaries. 
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BERMUDA BACK IN THE SPOTLIGHT FOR BUSINESS 


Sponsored Report 


Opportunities arise 
from diversification 


The America’s Cup showcased Bermuda’s advantages 
and parts of its economy are flourishing as a result 


Although mainly known as a 
world-class business center, Ber¬ 
muda’s economy is increasingly 
diverse, with potential in many 
sectors. One of the most devel¬ 
oped of these is air registration, 
as Thomas Dunstan, Director 
General of Bermuda Civil Avia¬ 
tion Authority (BGAA), details: 
“We have over 800 registered air¬ 
craft and are the largest offshore 
registry in the world and tenth 
biggest overall.” 

The BGAA is responsible for 
the Bermuda Aircraft Registry, 
as well as overseeing regulation 
and safety of aircraft on the reg¬ 
ister and aviation on the island. 
Dunstan believes that “much of 
BGAAs success has to do with 
Bermuda and the way it has posi¬ 
tioned itself” Factors that helped 
the island build its positioning 
include its tax-neutral status - 
with zero tax on profits, income, 
dividends or capital gains — its 
beauty and climate, stable politi¬ 
cal environment, high-quality in¬ 
frastructure and a location that is 
only a 1.5-hour flight away from 
New York, for example. Dunstan 
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also highlights “its reputation, 
for its transparency to its finan¬ 
cial regulations and monitoring. 
Bermuda has worked diligently 
to ensure that we are transparent 
with worldwide jurisdictions and 
meet all their requirements.” 

BGAA has a similarly high rep¬ 
utation. “We have a good safe¬ 
ty record and, with the help of 
bodies such as the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, we 
ensure that Bermuda maintains 
the highest safety standards. 
Competition in his sector has 
grown, he says, but, “We strive 
to promote our customer focus, 
reputation, credibility and re¬ 
sponsiveness, and that puts us in 
a different category.” 

The government has recently 
turned the body into a quango to 
help it create more business op¬ 
portunities. “We can target any 
size of business jet and already 
have Boeing 747s, 777s and 787s 
on our registry. We see potential 
in China, Asia Pacific and the 
Middle East, and we are always 
looking to expand in Europe, 
where our reach is supported by 
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Discover astonishing wonders at The Crystal Caves of Bermuda, www.caves.bm 


our offices in London and Mos¬ 
cow,” states Dunstan. 

The 2017 America’s Gup is 
expected to be an impetus for 
growth for BGAA, as more in¬ 
dividuals and companies invest 
in Bermuda, making it a logical 
place to register their aircraft. 
But one sector already seeing 
growth as a result of event is 
construction, according to Chris 
Schuler, Managing Director of 
BAG Group of Companies. BAG 
started as an air-conditioning 
company, but now covers all as¬ 
pects of indoor environment and 
energy management solutions as 
a contractor and via retail, and is 
a leading electrical contractor and 
renewable energy supplier. Open 
to international partnerships, it 
already has deals with companies 
like Tesla and Panasonic. “There 
are a lot of large projects coming 
up, such as Morgan’s Point, a 
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five-star waterfront development 
with which we are negotiating a 
major contract, and a new termi¬ 
nal is being built at the airport, 
where we are installing a 6MW 
solar farm,” says Schuler. 

Much of the new construction 
is due to an increase in tourism, 
with air arrivals up 17% in 2016. 
The America’s Gup might be 
over, but there are new marketing 
initiatives in place and the island 
has many attractions, prominent 
amongst which are the stalactites 
and stalagmites of the Crystal 
Caves of Bermuda. “They are 
spellbinding and have been de¬ 
scribed as the most exquisite 
diminutive caves in the world,” 
says David Summers, president 
of the real estate holding trust 
that owns the caves, along with 
a number of older buildings that 
provide a glimpse of this world- 
class contemporary island’s past. 
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The Wounded 
and the Weary 

Most US. troops have 
left Afghanistan, taldng 
their medevacs with them. 
Now the Afghan military 
is struggling to save its 
soldiers on its owa 

byMAIJALIUHTO 
photos by IVAN FLORES 

JAWAD SITS INSIDE AN AMBULANCE IN TIRIN KOT, in SOUthem 

Afghanistan, where he’s been waiting to be evacuated to 
Kandahar by plane for nearly six hours. Blood from a bullet 
wound in his stomach has stained his police uniform, and he 
is struggling to breathe. But the medics and soldiers around 
him don’t seem to be in a rush. 

“I was lucky there’s a flight today,” the 20-year-old police¬ 
man says as medics help him board a Cessna plane. A coffin 
wrapped in the Afghan flag is loaded from the back of the 
ambulance onto the aircraft behind him. 

“I was inside an armored vehicle, and my commander told 
me to go save some injured soldiers from the field and bring 
back the dead bodies,” Jawad says. “When I went, the Taliban 
opened fire on me.” 

The fighting was so bad when Jawad was injured that the 
other officers were unable to get to him, nor could they secure 
the area for a medevac to land safely. Instead, he ran to a 
nearby village, where civilians helped him get to a clinic in 
Tirin Kot. 

In May 2017, photographer Ivan Flores traveled to air bases 
in both Kandahar and Uruzgan provinces, as well as a mili¬ 
tary hospital in Kabul, to document the treatment of more 
than 10 Afghan policemen and military service members. 
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from injuries sustained in battle in 
Umzgan to surgery in Kandahar to after¬ 
care back in Kabul. 

What happened to Jawad isn’t atypi¬ 
cal and represents the larger problem 
Afghan security forces have on their 
hands: The medevacs charged with 
transporting injured soldiers and police¬ 
men from the front lines are taking far 
too long to reach urgent care. 

The United States withdrew medevac 
support from Afghan forces as part of the 
drawdown of international troops com¬ 
pleted in 2014, leaving an overstretched 
Afghan military stmggling to manage its 
battlefield injuries. By Nov. 12,2016,11,777 
Afghan soldiers and police personnel had 
been wounded in combat that year, and 


6,785 killed, according to SIGAR, the US. 
government’s Afghanistan watchdog. 

Abdul Majid Khan, a medevac director 
in the region, says wounded soldiers are 
often left on the battlefield for hours, los¬ 
ing critical time needed for care. 

Khan spends most of his time in the 
field, where he is responsible for calling 
in helicopters to lift out wounded sol¬ 
diers. “Since the Americans stopped sup¬ 
porting us, we have had difficulties with 
evacuations because the aircraft we have 
aren’t suited for the mountainous ter¬ 
rain of Afghanistan,” he says. 

“Now, because we don’t have a lot of 
ambulance helicopters, and the few that 
we have must go all over the country, we 
have to wait for our turn.” 


PREVIOUS SPREAD: Members 
of the Afghan security forces help 
a wounded soldier out of 
an ambulance at the Tirin Kot 
base in Uruzgan on May 4. 

ABOVE: A medic helps a wounded 
soldier board a Cessna aircraft 
headed for Kandahar at the Tirin 
Kot base the same day. 
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ABOVE: Jawad, an Afghan 
policeman, boards a medevac 
flight on May 4. 

RIGHT: Two medics tend to Jawad 
inside an ambulance at the 
entrance of a clinic on a base in 
Kandahar. 
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RIGHT: Fazal, an Afghan 
soldier injured in a rocket 
attack, lies on the deck 
of a military flight at 
theTirin Kot base on 
May 4. 


BELOW: Mohammad 
Nasib, 29, injured 
in a rocket attack in 
Kandahar province, is 
treated in the Sardar 
Daud Khan Hospital in 
Kabul on May 9. 
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ABOVE: Abdul Agha, 32, a former policeman 
who was injured by a roadside bomb in Logar 
province in 2015, sits in his living room with 
his daughter in Kabul on May 9. His wounds 
cost him an arm and his sight. 

NEXT SPREAD: Agha outside his home on 
May 9. 
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Taiwan and the US share a common 
belief in ‘free, fair and reciprocal’ trade 


Taiwan continues to impress 
global markets through its fo¬ 
cus on innovation, technolo¬ 
gy and stability. An expanding 
economy, GDP is expected to 
grow at 2.27 per cent in 2018. 
The self-governing island nation 
seeks to secure its position as 
the most prominent of the ‘Four 
Asian Tigers’ - Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, Singapore and South 
Korea. 

As America’s tenth largest trad¬ 
ing partner with two-way total 
trade amounting to US$ 84.9 Bil¬ 
lion, the symbiotic relationship 
between The US and Taiwan is 
undeniably intertwined. Further¬ 
more, the numbers recently in¬ 
creased: US exports to Taiwan 



Albert Chang, Chairman of the American Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce in Taipei (AmCham) 


ing economic ties with Taiwan by 
entering into a bilateral FTA-like 
agreement. 

To a large extent, the technolo¬ 
gy sector, which is now the back¬ 
bone of the Taiwanese economy, 
evolved from the electronics in¬ 
dustry which US companies es¬ 
tablished here in the 1960’s and 
1970’s’, says Chang. The engi¬ 
neers and managers trained in 
those operations went on to work 
in domestic Taiwan based com- 

Two-way trade 

$ 84.9 

billion in 2016 


We hope that after the conclusion of 
the current NAFTA negotiations, the US 
government will look to Taiwan as a potential 
partner and enter into a mutually beneficial 
bilateral trade agreement' 


rose 5.3 per cent and imports 
from Taiwan rose 9.6 per cent in 
the first 10 months of 2017. 

us 10th largest 

trade partner 

Taiwan’s 3rd 

largest trade 

partner 


With an economic foundation 
based on semiconductor manu¬ 
facturing and ICT products and 
components (of which America is 
a huge consumer), Taiwan is inte¬ 
grated with the supply chains of 
leading US technology brands. 

According to Albert Chang, 
Chairman of the American Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce in Taipei (Am¬ 
Cham), Taiwan and the US share 
a common belief in ‘free, fair and 
reciprocal’ trade. He urges Wash¬ 
ington to continue strengthen¬ 


panies. Today, the importance of 
and strong cooperation between 
Silicon Valley and Taiwan is well 
known and there is enormous op¬ 
portunity for more partnerships 
through joint ventures, licensing 
and strategic alliances’. 

‘We hope that after the conclu¬ 
sion of the current NAFTA nego¬ 
tiations, the US government will 
look to Taiwan as a potential part¬ 
ner and enter into a mutually-ben- 
eficial bilateral trade agreement. 
We expect to see more Taiwanese 


enterprises look beyond mainland 
China and consider investment 
opportunities in the US’. 

Taiwan’s Electronics Sector 

Largest 
recipient of 
US investment 

As the US and Taiwan contin¬ 
ue to build on their strong eco¬ 
nomic ties, this long and rich his¬ 
tory of mutual respect and pros¬ 
perity continues to benefit both 
partners. 

‘Taiwan is often overlooked due 
to political complications, its exclu¬ 
sion from the United Nations and its 
market size compared with main¬ 
land China’, concludes Chang. 


us imports from Taiwan 



‘However, as an economic enti¬ 
ty and a member of the interna¬ 
tional trading community, Taiwan 
is gaining attention through in¬ 
creased engagement with the rest 
of the world’. 
www.amcham.com.tw 
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Interweaving Technology and Sustainability to 
deliver Innovative performance fabrics 


Since 1992, sustainable 
innovation, exceptional 
performance and crafts¬ 
manship of art have been 
woven into every King- 
whale fabric. Kingwhale 
President, James Huang 
is spearheading the com¬ 
pany’s ambitious and vi¬ 
sionary approach based 
on his belief in sustain¬ 
ability, technology, and 
vertical integration in or¬ 
der to deliver high-per¬ 
formance products to 
ensure Kingwhale ex¬ 
cels in the global textile 
industry. 

Kingwhale has been 
known for supplying its 
high quality fleece as well 
as performance fabrics to 
big brands such as The 
North Face and Patagoi- 
na, and is currently devel¬ 
oping an eco-friendly se¬ 
ries of bio-degradable fab¬ 
rics that provide excellent 



James Huang, Kingwhale President. 


softness and smoothness 
while keeping one dry and 
warm. 

As a socially-responsi- 
ble company, Kingwhale 
is committed to reduc¬ 
ing its environmental im¬ 
pact through its proprie¬ 
tary Low Impact Technol¬ 
ogy (L.l.T®). Kingwhale’s 
L.l.T® uses 15% less dye¬ 
stuffs, 22% less electrici¬ 
ty for heating and cooling, 
half the amount of thermal 


energy usually required to 
create steam and 60% less 
water than conventional 
dyeing processes. 

‘L.l.T® is at the core of 
Kingwhale’s commitment 
to sustainability,’ says 
James. ‘With our patented 
L.l.T® technology, King¬ 
whale has established it¬ 
self as an innovator in 
manufacturing environ¬ 
mentally friendly textiles. 
We are about more than 
just producing low impact 
products - being genuinely 
low impact also means we 
take into account how we 
care for our products, em¬ 
ployees, customers and 
the environment. Focusing 
on innovation and material 
science comes naturally to 
us - it enables us to devel¬ 
op new products and pro¬ 
cesses that continuous¬ 
ly lower our environmen¬ 
tal footprint. Ultimately, our 
passion for sustainabili¬ 


ty is what drives our com¬ 
mitment to excellence as a 
company’. 

Vertical integration acr¬ 
oss markets has also 
played a key role in the 
company’s success. King¬ 
whale has mills in Taiwan, 
Vietnam, and had the fore¬ 
sight to enter the lucrative 


over the coming years. 

‘We are an environme- 
ntally-sustainable, diverse 
and dynamic company, 
dedicated to delivering 
the finest products’, con¬ 
cludes James. ‘Regard¬ 
less of political, econom¬ 
ic and environmental chal¬ 
lenges, we embrace the vi¬ 



North American market by 
establishing a mill in North 
Carolina. By localizing pro¬ 
duction in key markets, 
Kingwhale is better able to 
serve customers and the 
company is looking to ex¬ 
pand its global footprint 


brancy of the global mar¬ 
ket place and will move 
forward in line with our 
growth strategy and desire 
to position Kingwhale as a 
leader in the global textile 
industry’. 

www.kingwhale.com 


NCKU educates graduates to make a positive impact on our worid 


Located in the vibrant 
Tainan City in Southern 
Taiwan, National Cheng 
Kung University (NCKU) 
checks all the boxes for 
foreign students who 
want to better under¬ 
stand Asia. 

NCKU offers students a 
rigorous and challenging 
academic environment 
and the chance to gain life- 
experiences in a diverse 


and respected place. 
Tainan City’s mix of culture 
and ethnicity is due to the 
city’s history. 

Originally an outpost 
for aboriginals, Tainan 
City was settled by the 
Dutch over four hundred 
years ago before the 
city became the island’s 
capital during Japanese 
occupation. Regarded as 
an enclave for the Taiwan 
elite in recent years, the 


city is a key destination for 
foreign investment. One of 
NCKU’s branch campuses 
is just a five minute drive 
from the Tainan Science 
Park. Here Bio-technology 
firms and component 
manufacturers are estab¬ 
lishing businesses and 
NCKU is the organizing 
institution and one of the 
Park’s main supporters. 

‘It is important students 
understand and appre¬ 
ciate people from various 
backgrounds in order 
to gain a better under¬ 
standing of equality’, says 
Dr. Huey-Jen Jenny Su, 
President of NCKU. ‘By 
encouraging our students 
to have an open mind, 
we are confident that our 
graduates will succeed 
and face the challenges 
of our rapidly changing 
world. Our students are 
well-equipped to grasp 
international opportunities 
and become successful’. 


In addition to welcoming 
the western-world to Asia, 
NCKU is also expanding 
its global footprint. Rather 
than establishing partner¬ 
ships with other universi¬ 
ties, NCKU has created 
‘Alliance Hubs’ in order 
to better connect interna¬ 
tional partners. Currently 
operating in Kuala Lumpur, 
Ho Chi Minh City and 
Manila, these hubs 
generate collaborations 
between students, faculty, 
research partners and 
local governments who 
are using the Hubs to 
share ideas. This year 
NCKU will establish Hubs 
in North America and 
Europe. 

‘Our Alliance Hubs and 


international exchange 
programs enable us to 
educate graduates who 
want to make a positive 
impact on our world’, 
says President Su. ‘The 
majority of our faculty 
was educated in North 
America and Europe and 
today we act as a bridge 
connecting both Europe 
and North America to 
Asia. This makes NCKU 
a strong player within the 
global education sector. 
In the future we intend to 
strengthen our relation¬ 
ships with governments, 
education institutions, 
students and global 
citizens as they engage 
with the Asian region’, 
web.ncku.edu.tw 
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them to move slowly and gently in the midst of a quake, 
and older buildings were retrofitted with extra steel 
bracing to protect them-high-rise buildings emerged 
almost unscathed. In the coastal town of Kamaishi, in 
the northeastern corner of the main island of Honshu, 
almost all of the nearly 3,000 schoolchildren followed 
their training and outraced the tsunami, reaching higher 
ground and safety. The Japanese call their escape the 
"miracle of Kamaishi." 

Four years after the 2011 earthquake, Japan 
hosted the U.N. World Conference on Disaster Risk 
Reduction, which led to the Sendai Framework for 
Disaster Risk Reduction, which states that countries 
need to invest in preparedness as disasters increase 
in impact and complexity. Globally, experts say 2017 
saw the highest level of economic loss from natural 
disasters ever recorded in a single year. The United 
States experienced more disasters costing at least 
$1 billion than ever before. 

These records won't hold long. Thanks to booming 
populations, rapid urbanization, and accelerating 
changes in our climate, the costs related to heat wave 
disasters will almost certainly keep rising, as will the 
frequency of intense hurricanes, recurrent flooding, 
and raging wildfires. Countries around the world need 
to make the kinds of investments that Japan has. 
Fortunately, a number of them already are. 

Take Bangladesh, a desperately poor country 
with at least 160 million people crammed into an area 
roughly the size of Iowa. Because of the country's 
susceptibility to frequent flooding, it is also vulnerable 
to the spread of diarrheal diseases, such as cholera. 
When flooding struck in 1988, such illnesses caused 
27 percent of the resulting deaths in one rural area 
in the country. Yet when Bangladesh was hit by 
unprecedented floods in August 2017, which damaged 
or destroyed nearly 700,000 homes, there were 
virtually no deaths from diarrheal diseases, according 
to the website Third Pole. The reason? More effective 
public health measures, including better-equipped 
I medical facilities and greater awareness of the need 
for preventive action. The health ministry said 
g it ensured the widespread availability of water 
purification tablets, and the government warned 
Bangladeshis about the dangers of water-borne 
diseases and promoted awareness of the fact that 
oral saline cures diarrhea. During the floods, the 
government and other nonprofit organizations said 
they made sure that shelters provided potable water 
and sanitizing bleaching powder. 

France showed a similar resilience last summer, 
learned a bitter lesson in 2003, when the 
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worst heatwave since 1540 killed some 15,000 
people there, the country was prepared when a heat 
wave nicknamed Lucifer stuck Europe in August. 
Temperatures reached a record-breaking 106.9 
degrees Fahrenheit in parts of southern France. The 
country mobilized for action, activating its National 
Heat Wave Plan. The national weather agency, Meteo 
France, issued heat alerts, including cell-phone 
messages in English to tourists visiting the affected 
regions. Tourist offices in Nice advised people to 
stay off the beaches and drink plenty of water. Local 
governments implemented crisis management plans, 
deploying the local Red Cross and placing health care 
facilities on alert. Letter carriers checked on seniors 
and other vulnerable community members as they 
delivered the daily mail. In Marseille, town officials hired 
local students to check on the elderly. Use of public 
transportation was encouraged, and fees for street 
parking were waived. There were no reported deaths 
in France during the Lucifer heat wave, and the United 
Nations has cited France as a model for how other 
nations should respond when temperatures spike. 

Morocco, one of the most hazard-prone countries 
in the Arab world, regularly suffers earthquakes, 
droughts, floods, and locust invasions, which cost it 
close to $800 million per year. In an effort to reduce 
its vulnerabilities, the country has taken a different 
but equally important approach: focusing on financing 
risk reduction rather than recovery. With help from the 
World Bank and others, the Moroccan government has 
set up a national resilience fund that provides money 
to communities and government agencies to invest in 
preparedness measures. Disbursements depend on 
whether the project measurably reduces losses on 
the ground. Morocco was the first country to use this 
type of results-based financing approach. In 2016, 
it passed legislation that required the inclusion of 
disaster insurance in all property and automobile 
policies. It also established a solidarity fund designed 
to compensate victims who are not insured. The new 
fund covers not only personal injury damages but also 
supplies an allowance for home repair and even rent for ^ 
up to six months. 

Such efforts carry great promise. Together, they 
are a tacit acknowledgement that miracles like 
Kamaishi don't just happen-they require planning, 
preparation, and lots of investment. Luckily, there 
are plenty of blueprints emerging all over the world 










Why 

Beijing 

Should 

Dump 

ItsD^t 

BY MICHAEL PETTIS 


China’s economy is in deep trouble. A 
decadelong overreliance on overin¬ 
vestment in manufacturing capac¬ 
ity and infrastructure has generated 
crushing debt. Tremendously power¬ 
ful vested interests in control of state- 
owned enterprises and provincial 
and municipal governments, mean¬ 
while, are blocking the Beijing’s efforts 
to break up existing monopolies and 
stimulate growth. 

Because it creates uncertainty about 
allocating future debt servicing costs, 
the debt will force down growth. While 
this can result in a debt crisis, in China 
it is more likely to lead to several lost 
decades of very low growth, as occurred 
most famously in the Soviet Union 
after the early 1960s and in Japan in the 
two decades after the early 1990s. In 
both countries, the share of global GDP 
dropped precipitously. 

Mainstream economists from 
China and abroad, along with institu¬ 
tions such as the World Bank, have a 
standard solution. They want China to 
strengthen the role of markets in the 
decision-making process, including 
liberalizing legal, financial, and other 
institutions governing the economy; 
freeing up trade and investment flows; 
unshackling the exchange rate; and 
easing capital controls. These reforms, 
they claim, are not only useful for 
increasing overall growth prospects 
but will boost productivity enough to 
allow China to outgrow its debt before 




the financial crisis that they see as the 
main threat hits. 

But this is the wrong answer. The 
liberalizing reforms that attempt to 
channel resources into higher-pro¬ 
ductivity investments implicitly 
assume that businesses and investors 
are constrained mainly by low sav¬ 
ings and institutional distortions. But 
this is not the case in China, where 
the constraints arise out of a deeply 
unbalanced economy. The financial 
sector is dominated by corruption, 
speculative investment, and capital 
flight while heavy state influence dis¬ 
torts corporate governance and pro¬ 
tects insolvent companies. 

Under such conditions, liberaliz¬ 
ing reforms could further accommo¬ 
date distorted behaviors and would 
most likely worsen investment misal- 
location. The infamous malpractices 
of U.S. savings and loans institutions 


in the 1980s show how liberalizing a 
highly constrained, insolvent bank¬ 
ing system increases abuses and mul¬ 
tiplies the eventual cost of solving the 
issue. This is a dangerous risk for Bei¬ 
jing to assume. China has previously 
been able to avoid financial crisis 
precisely because its banking system 
is closed and regulators can restruc¬ 
ture liabilities at will. The proposed 
reforms would weaken the govern¬ 
ment’s defenses against disaster. 

The real solution is deleveraging. 
In recent history, dozens of countries 
weighed down by debt attempted 
similar policies, but none of the plans 
succeeded—no matter how forcefully 
the reforms were implemented— 
until they also substantially reduced 
debt by forcing the cost onto one sec¬ 
tor of the economy or another. 

Mexico restructured at a discount 
in 1990, for example, thereby pushing 


the cost onto creditors, while Germany 
inflated its debt away after the end of 
World War I, forcing the cost onto pen¬ 
sioners and others with fixed incomes. 
If it is to grow sustainably, China, too, 
must force through a deleveraging pro¬ 
cess in which local governments are 
forced to absorb a share of debt servic¬ 
ing costs, whether they like it or not. 

Only forceful action from the top, 
as when China itself pushed through 
reforms in the 1980s while mov¬ 
ing away from the planned econ¬ 
omy, can overcome local barriers and 
restrain the country’s debt. A more 
liberal China may be desirable in the 
abstract, but not before a more cen¬ 
tralized and more controlled China 
gets debt under control. 

MICHAEL PETTIS IS A NONRESIDENT SENIOR 
FELLOW AT THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 
FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND A FINANCE 
PROFESSOR AT PEKING UNIVERSITY. 
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Normalize 
the Hermit 
Kingdom 


BY JOHN DELURY 

I The North Korean conundrum did not start with Kim 
Jong Un's intercontinental ballistic missile tests in July 
and U.S. President Donald Trump's fiery rhetoric in 
I August. The story dates all the way back to the Korean 
Peninsula's division in 1945 and the ensuing civil conflict 
I that erupted into the Korean War in 1950. Decades of 
mutual hostility and alienation will take decades to solve. 

I Yet Pyongyang's dramatic advances in 2017 in missile 
' technology, coupled with its massive hydrogen bomb 
I test in September, make Kim's nuclear challenge the 
most pressing national security crisis facing the Trump 
' administration going into its second year. 

Despite this sense of urgency, there is no military 
solution to the North Korean problem. Pyongyang's 
nuclear capabilities are far past the point of being 
, vulnerable to a surgical strike, and its political system, 
led by Kim, is unified, consolidated, and impervious to 
regime change. If attacked. North Korea would almost 
certainly retaliate-causing massive civilian bloodshed 
without eliminating the threat. 

The unpalatable truth is that there is really only one 
serious path out of the quagmire: normalization of 
relations between the United States and the Democratic 

















































Instead, Washington's refusal to pursue a normal 
relationship has prevented the Americans from playing 
the most valuable card in their hand. 

The idea of normalizing ties with North Korea might 
sound outlandish, especially in the current atmosphere, 
but a look back to 1971 suggests a precedent. That 
year. President Richard Nixon and his national security 
advisor, Henry Kissinger, initiated a process of 
rapprochement with China despite conditions that 
could scarcely have seemed propitious. While the 
worst of the Cultural Revolution had passed, the 
intensely anti-Western, anti-imperialist movement 
would continue for another five years, and Washington 
still recognized Taipei as the legitimate seat of 
government for mainland China. 

But under that surface of mutual disdain, both 
governments were shifting their thinking to reflect 
a new balance of power. In October 1964, China 
staged its first atomic bomb test, joining the elite club 
of nuclear weapons states, while growing hostility 
between Beijing and Moscow opened up an opportunity 
to leverage a "tacit alliance" (as Kissinger called it) 
with the former as a check on the latter. By seizing the 
opening created by Mao Zedong's interest in doing the 
same thing-using the Americans against the Soviets- 
Nixon pulled off a strategic realignment that helped 
the United States win the Cold War while also bringing 
peace and stability to East Asia. 

Now, a similarly bold approach is required to break 
the decadeslong impasse and endless cycles of 
brinkmanship on the Korean Peninsula. A breakthrough 
with the United States would allow North Korea to begin 
normalizing economic relationships with its neighbors, 
building on a transformation that is already quietly 
underway. The North Korean economy is estimated 
to have grown at nearly 4 percent in 2016. Kim made 
economic development a top priority, and the United 
States should help him pivot from guns to butter. In the 
initial phases of this process, Kim will have to be allowed 
to maintain his nuclear deterrent-while agreeing to halt 
improving and expanding his arsenal and the missiles 
to deliver it. Over the long run, a gradual process of 
dismantlement could lead to denuclearization as the 
sense of mutual threat is eliminated. 

If Mao, who talked of nuclear war as a real possibility 
that China could survive, and Nixon, who built his career 
on fighting communism, could bury the sword in the 
interests of geopolitical stability, why can't Kim and 
Trump? They can. And they must. 


JOHN DELURY IS AN ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF CHINESE STUDIES AT YONSEI UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
I SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES IN SEOUL. 


Break 

Corruption 

With 

Bitcoin’s 

Backbone 

BYTOMICAH TILLEMANN 

Corruption, according to the United 
Nations, is a $3.6 trillion industry— 
and business is booming. The U.N. 
estimates that money stolen or 
paid in bribes each year now tops 5 
percent of global GDP. Fortunately, 
these abysmal statistics may be 
poised for a turnaround thanks to a 
transformational new technology: 
blockchain. 

Originally invented to power 
digital currencies such as bitcoin, 
blockchain allows users to transfer 
assets or anything of value directly 
from one person to another without 
going through a bank. Instead of 
relying on financial institutions, 
blockchain transactions are validated 
by mathematics and computational 
power with extremely high levels of 
security and transparency. 

At its core, blockchain is just a dig¬ 
ital record—but with two important 
innovations. First, the system is dis¬ 
tributed. Identical copies of the record 
are stored on thousands of computers 
around the world, and anyone on the 
network can see all the information 
entered into the system. Second, the 
record is permanent. Roughly every 10 
minutes, new data blocks are mathe¬ 
matically linked into a chain—hence, 
the name. Information in the chain can 
be updated but never erased. Even if a 
government or corporate actor wants 
to, it can’t wipe out data stored on the 
system. Despite a popular perception 
that blockchain is anonymous, the 
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system is actually only pseudonymous, 
and law enforcement is watching. US. 
prosecutors have used blockchain evi¬ 
dence to secure guilty pleas from fed¬ 
eral agents who stole digital currency 
and then tried—unsuccessfully—to 
cover their tracks. 

Put it all together, and blockchain 
provides a massive opportunity to 
improve governance around the 
world. Historically, official records and 
systems have only been as depend¬ 
able as the individuals who maintain 
them. In most countries, a well-placed 
bribe can make evidence of a crime 
disappear or alter the outcome of bid¬ 
ding on a public construction proj¬ 
ect. In recent years, public frustration 
with such scams, always profound, 
has intensified, and trust in public 
institutions has collapsed to unprece¬ 
dented levels around the world. In the 
most recent edition of the Edelman 
Trust Barometer—an annual survey 
of global confidence in business, gov¬ 
ernment, nongovernmental organiza¬ 
tions, and the media—only 15 percent 
of those polled said “the system” in 
their country was working. 

Harnessing blockchain’s 
transparency and permanence 
could help reverse this trend. 

Several governments are already 
racing to do so by developing the 
next generation of blockchain-based 
accountability tools. In 2017, the 
republic of Georgia, once a warren 
of corruption, earned a coveted top- 
10 spot on the World Bank’s ease 
of doing business index, in part by 
moving some government services 
onto blockchain. For example, some 
200,000 Georgian property titles 
now reside on a blockchain system 
that will prevent corrupt bureaucrats 
from manipulating real estate deals. 
Sweden is working on a similar system. 

In October 2016, Dubai announced 
a goal of moving every one of 
its official transactions onto 
blockchain by 2020. Estonia, home 
to one of the world’s most advanced 


e-government systems, is transferring 
health records to blockchain. 

Last September, Ukraine started 
auctioning government-seized assets 
on blockchain as a prelude to moving 
the entire national government 
onto the system. This shift will not 
only help protect Ukrainian citizens 
from endemic public corruption but 
also harden government ministries 
against Russian cyberattacks. 

Blockchain can also help improve 
governance in the private sector. 

In South Asia, the prevalence of 
graft has had a devastating impact 
on economies and ecosystems 
as producers engage in illegal 
practices—such as dumping 
antibiotics into fish farm water 
supplies—knowing they can simply 
buy their way out of trouble. To help 
solve this problem, the Tata Trusts 
(a multibillion-dollar charitable 
endowment established by India’s 
Tata family) is building a blockchain- 
based supply chain system that will 


track and monitor seafood through 
every stage of the production process. 
Thanks to such tamper-proof 
safeguards, importers and customs 
officials will be able to collate and 
review information from sensors, 
testing labs, and spot inspections to 
detect signs of malfeasance among 
producers, shippers, and wholesalers. 

Blockchain won’t be able to solve 
every governance challenge. Ulti¬ 
mately, many solutions will depend 
on the quality of data that’s fed into 
the platform. That said, the technol¬ 
ogy already promises to provide the 
most powerful new anti-corruption 
tool to appear in decades and could 
help turn the battle against one of the 
world’s most expensive problems. 

TOMICAHTILLEMANN IS A CO-FOUNDER 
OF THE BLOCKCHAIN TRUST ACCELERATOR 
AT NEWAMERICA, CHAIRMAN OFTHE GLOBAL 
BLOCKCHAIN BUSINESS COUNCIL, AND 
SERVES ON THE ADVISORY BOARD TO THE 
BITFURY GROUP, WHICH WORKS WITH THE 
UKRAINIAN GOVERNMENT ON BLOCKCHAIN. 
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BY LAURIE GARRETT 


On Feb. 27,2017, the World Health Organization 
' (WHO) named a dozen bacteria as major global health 
I threats, underscoring the surge in antibiotic resistance 
' and paucity of vaccines that, combined, now render 
incurable the infections caused by those germs. 

There is plenty to fret about on the microbial front at 
' the moment: Several scary strains of flu are circulating, 
and Australia's winter 2017 flu season was one of 
the country's deadliest in recent years. Any hope of 
protecting the world, generally, against the resurgence 
of old microbes, as well as the emergence of new ones- 
man-made biological menaces, for example-hinges 
i on resolving the breakdown in the manufacturing 
I of vaccines and moving the best, most applicable 
pharmaceutical innovations into the commercial 
, pipeline for affordable access. 

Ever since the 2014 Ebola epidemic in West 
j Africa claimed 11,000 lives, global health experts, 
including those at Doctors Without Borders, have 
insisted on WHO reforms and an overhaul of the ways 
governments respond to outbreaks. Buttopping 
I the list of needed changes is the speed with which 
the pharmaceutical industry develops new vaccines 
to guard against everything from Zika virus and 
tuberculosis to Ebola and drug-resistant bacteria. 

This search for new protections against infection 
captured attention at the World Economic Forum 
in Davos, Switzerland, in January 2017 and at the 
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G-20 summit later in July. It's certainly appealing to 
imagine that pharmaceutical innovation fueled by Wall 
Street investments could lead to the quick creation of 
technological solutions to ward off outbreaks. But the 
reality is that, as 2018 begins, the world faces an even 
bigger problem: shortages and completely diminished 
stores of older but highly effective vaccines and a 
shrinking pool of manufacturers that can produce them. 

In an average year between 2011 and 2015, data 
submitted to WHO and UNICEF showed that one-third 
of 194 countries ran out of a vaccine for a month or 
longer. Nearly 13 million infants received no vaccines 
at all in 2016, and by 2017 supplies of vaccines that 
target yellow fever, hepatitis B, cholera, meningitis 0, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, hepatitis A, and 
tuberculosis were critically low. And these shortages are 
acute in both poor and rich countries, with 77 percent 
of European nations telling WHO in 2015 that they had 
depleted supplies. By September 2017, Switzerland 
was experiencing shortages of 16 essential vaccines, 
prompting Daniel Desgrandchamps, an infectious 
diseases expert at the University of Geneva, to say, "This 
isn't a Swiss problem-it's an international problem.... 

I can't remember a situation like this in my 30 years of 
professional life as a vaccination expert." 

The global pharmaceutical market is worth more 
than $1 trillion a year, but the vaccines portion of it 
is trivial, amounting to merely $24 billion-or about 
2.4 percent. Yet the tried-and-true ways of targeting 
viruses and bacteria to prevent infection garner less 
industry interest. Though low profit margins, despite 
high demand, have long blocked the vaccine pipeline, 
the situation is worsening and now has impact on 
new product development. Few solutions have been 
suggested, but one country-Brazil-was able to handle 
a potentially catastrophic shortage better than any 
other because it manufactures its own vaccines in 
a unique public-private arrangement that fulfills the 
country's constitutional requirement of providing 
health care for all of its citizens. The government 
sets production priorities and purchases from local 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, avoiding the unreliable 
international market. 

In 2016, outbreaks of two mosquito-spread 
viruses-yellow fever and Zika-exploded in Angola and 
Brazil, respectively. The yellow fever outbreak spread 
to nearby Democratic Republic of the Congo as the 
entire world supply of yellow fever vaccine dwindled 
I dangerously toward zero. 

The irony is that the vaccine is almost 100 percent 
effective and a full dose protects patients for life. But 
I the drug had become s o chea p-by 2008, it cost a mere 






60 cents for each vaccine-that few companies were 
interested in making it. With tens of millions of African 
lives at stake, WHO took a big gamble, diluting donated 
vaccines from countries such as Brazil-which donated 
18 million doses-by 5 to 1 and hoping they would still 
work. Briefly, by January 2017, the epidemic seemed 
to be under control. But then it began to sweep across 
Brazil and the region, with cases popping up in the 
states of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. As the disease 
continued to spread, placing the global supply under 
further strain, stockpiles at the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC) disappeared. The COO 
now estimates that its supplies won't be replenished 
until the end of 2018, perhaps not until 2019. 

The Zika epidemic and vaccine invention offer a 
cautionary tale of how these contradicting interests 
culminate in a less-than-desirable scenario. Before 
Zika first surfaced in Brazil in 2015 and then spread 
across the Americas, it had been too obscure to draw 
pharmaceutical industry interest. But once it hit Puerto 
Rico and Florida, the industry raced to create a vaccine, 
and the manufacturer SanofI developed one that 
seemed safe and almost completely effective. Officials 
sighed in relief. But in 2017, when an epidemic in the 
wealthy United States failed to materialize, SanofI shut 
down its Zika vaccine program. And as the year closed, 
another manufacturer, Merck, failed to apply to the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration for approval of its 
Ebola vaccine-a product supported by strong clinical 
data-even after signing a $5 million advance purchase 
commitment with Gavi, the global vaccine alliance. 

The challenge for 2018 will be finding a way to keep 
the pharmaceutical pipeline flowing, both for vaccines 
against 20th-century threats such as measles and 
cholera and for 21st-century challenges including 
SARS, MERS, new forms of deadly influenza, and the 
unknown microbes lurking out there. Many things 
have been tried: creating pots of gold for guaranteed 
bulk purchases, improving global shipping and 
delivery systems to better target limited supplies, and 
promoting the entry of vaccine manufacturers from 
emerging economies. These measures have acted like 
fingers in a dike, holding back a flood of further market 
failures. But Doctors Without Borders and many global 
health leaders fear that nothing less than a change 
to the capitalist underpinnings of the pharmaceutical 
industry will resolve the vaccine crisis-a step so 
extreme that only Brazil and a handful of left-leaning 
nations have dared put in practice. 





The 

Next Tech 
Bubble 
Is Coming— 
Whether 
Economists 
Admit It 
or Not 

BY RUCHIR SHARMA 

Nearly a decade after the 2008 global 
financial crisis, the recovery has 
spread to every major economy, and 
the consensus among financial ana¬ 
lysts is that few issues could trip 
things up in 2018. So widely shared 
are the expectations of accelerating 
global growth that former doomsayers 
have turned into hopeful converts. As 
Bloomberg Businessweek’s Nov. 6,2017, 
cover story gushed: “Even the skep¬ 
tical Germans sound happy.” To the 
extent that economists have bothered 
to look for gathering storm clouds, 
they have set their sights on the geo¬ 
political horizon, cautioning that a 
blowup with North Korea or U.S. Pres¬ 
ident Donald Trump’s impeachment 
could end the economic revival. 

But the biggest risk to the global 
recovery is actually a driver—and a 
symptom—of overconfidence: mas¬ 
sively overgrown financial markets. In 
1980, the total value of financial assets 
(including stocks and bonds) world¬ 
wide was about equal to global GDP. 

Today, calculations by my team at 
Morgan Stanley indicate that financial 
assets amount to more than three times 
global GDP. In other words, they are big 
enough to damage the global economy 



if stocks and bonds fall sharply, trigger¬ 
ing a slump in consumer spending. 

The current craze has been fueled by 
easy money from central banks, which 
cranked open the spigot to fight the 
post-crisis recession but failed to shut it 
off before asset prices reached danger¬ 
ous all-time highs. In the United States, 
a composite valuation index of the 
three major assets—real estate, stocks, 
and bonds—is well above the peak 
it hit before the 2008 crisis, accord¬ 
ing to my research. When the rally on 
Wall Street inevitably breaks, the snap 
could be violent. Tremors could arise 
almost anywhere in the markets, but 
one likely fault line is tech stocks, the 
value of which has risen astronomically 
in recent years. As of November, my 
team’s calculations indicated that tech¬ 
nology accounted for more than 40 
percent of the 2017 stock market gains 
in both the United States and emerging 
markets, reflecting a level of hype remi¬ 
niscent of the dot-com bubble. 


Consider what would happen if that 
euphoria were to vanish. Even a drop 
of 20 percent in US. stock prices—far 
less dramatic than the dot-com crash 
that began in 2000—could wipe out 
roughly $5.5 trillion in wealth. After 
seeing their affluence grow sizably and 
steadily this decade, many American 
consumers would be stunned by such 
a decline. They have been saving less 
and relying more on their increased 
wealth to fund their spending hab¬ 
its. But following a sharp drop in the 
markets, sales of cars, TVs, and other 
consumer goods would weaken, and 
companies would respond by invest¬ 
ing less in everything from steel mills 
to office furniture. As spending by both 
consumers and businesses falls, the 
shock could push the economy into a 
broad downturn. 

So why have most economists over¬ 
looked the threat posed by the newly 
fattened financial markets? The answer 
is that they are watching for price shifts 


that could prompt central bankers to 
raise interest rates, and central banks 
still focus overwhelmingly on infla¬ 
tion in consumer goods and services, 
not in assets such as stocks and bonds. 
The rationale for this selective focus 
is that rising asset prices are supposed 
to reflect trends in the real economy- 
stocks in electronics companies go up 
because people are buying electron¬ 
ics. But these days, stocks are soaring 
because analysts expect interest rates 
to stay low for the foreseeable future. 

The next recession could thus very 
well originate in the financial markets. 
To mitigate that risk in the short term, 
central banks face the delicate task of 
tightening monetary policy without 
provoking a major market meltdown. 
Like many central banks, the US. Fed¬ 
eral Reserve has started to weigh the 
stability of financial markets more 
heavily in its decisions—a tacit admis¬ 
sion of the tremendous risk posed by 
sky-high asset prices—but its easy 
money policies have already made this 
a delicate high-wire act that could eas¬ 
ily end in catastrophe. 

In the longer term, economists 
will need to fundamentally alter the 
way they think about inflation. Asset 
prices pose as big of a threat to the 
economy as consumer prices do, a 
fact that the Fed should acknowledge 
by adopting financial market stabil¬ 
ity as a third basic goal of its mon¬ 
etary policy, alongside controlling 
consumer price inflation and maxi¬ 
mizing employment. Unfortunately, 
the current market euphoria—and 
the monetary policy that’s fueling 
it—is likely to persist until it’s too 
late. Financial markets are too big to 
ignore, but it may take the first major 
market-driven downturn to convince 
economists to pay attention. 

RUCHIR SHARMA IS THE HEAD OF EMERGING 
MARKETS AND CHIEF GLOBAL STRATEGIST 
FOR MORGAN STANLEY INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT. HIS LATEST BOOK IS THE RISE 
AND FALL OF NATIONS: FORCES OF CHANGE 
IN THE POST-CRISIS WORLD. 
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EXPORTING BRITISH COLUMBIA’S ABUNDANT 
ENERGY RESOURCES SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
A SLAM DUNK. HOW DID A MULTIBILLION- 
DOLLAR DREAM GO UP IN SMOKE? 


BYSAULELBEIN 
PHOTOS BY JIM MCAULEY 


T he island that was supposed to save 

British Columbia’s economy is perched on 
the banks of an underwater pasture at the 
mouth of the Skeena River, near the top of 
western Canada’s North Coast. Each year, 
hundreds of millions of young salmon cas¬ 
cade down from the province’s second-largest fish¬ 
ery, riding the current from the highlands, growing 
to adulthood in the river’s eelgrass before swimming 
for the open ocean. 

But visions of a very different kind of resource, 
in a different corner of British Columbia, turned 
eyes to Lelu Island in 2013. One day, the provincial 
government promised voters, Lelu Island would be 
the hub of an approximately $25 billion industrial 
complex, where natural gas tracked deep in the 
province’s interior would be liquefied, pumped 
onto waiting tankers, and dispatched to sate Asia’s 
seemingly insatiable thirst for energy. Christy Clark, 
then the newly re-elected premier of the ruling BC 
Liberal Party, had staked her government on the 
idea that liquefied natural gas, or LNG, export facil¬ 
ities such as this one would kick-start a struggling 
regional economy and give British Columbia, like 
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its neighbor to the south, a way to turn 
underground wealth into real riches. 

“LNG is a once-in-a-lifetime opportu¬ 
nity to create 100,000 new jobs through¬ 
out [British Columbia], and a Prosperity 
Fund to eliminate the provincial debt,” 
Clark told local legislators in 2014. If 
that wasn’t enough, she added, “it’s also 
the greatest single step we can take to 
fight climate change.” 

Then, in July 2017, that dream van¬ 
ished into thin air. Petronas, the Malay¬ 
sian state oil company behind the Lelu 
Island terminal, pulled the plug, it said, 
“following a total review of the project 
amid changes in market conditions.” 
One thing was clear: A flood of new natu¬ 
ral gas export facilities around the world, 
coupled with dirt-cheap gas prices, had 
conspired to hammer the already deli¬ 
cate economics of the province’s signa¬ 
ture project. Petronas was hardly alone; 


energy firms from Spain, the Nether¬ 
lands, and even Canada itself all killed 
proposed Canadian LNG projects in 2016 
and 2017, and all pointed to the gas glut 
and lousy economics. But that was no 
longer Clark’s problem; she and her BC 
Liberals had already been voted out of 
office at that point, their energy-fueled 
aspirations having failed to come true. 

The question now is whether the 
demise of Petronas’s mammoth proj¬ 
ect also puts paid to Canada’s hopes to 
become a major gas exporter like Austra¬ 
lia and Qatar. The acid test will come in 
2018, with the final investment decisions 
on a pair of megaprojects, both of which 
have warily eyed Petronas’s failure but 
which seem keen to soldier on. For them, 
as well as for the new provincial govern¬ 
ment, Petronas’s loss serves as a caution¬ 
ary tale about the dangers of betting on 
something quite so volatile as gas. 


For a comer 
of Canada that 
had long relied 
on natural 
resources—from 
sea otter pelts to 
timber to salmon— 
the allure of low- 
cost, easy-to-drill 
natural gas with 
a ready supply 
of buyers was 
obvious. 
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PREVIOUS SPREAD: The view from Lelu Island 
toward Kitson Island and the Pacific Ocean 
in July 2017. FAR LEFT: Fabian Alfred counts 
sockeye salmon on the Bulkley River on Aug. 
4 , 2017. The Wetsuweten people monitor the 
traditional dip-netting spots to check the 
salmon run's population and health. LEFT: 

A Spectra Energy pipeline crosses the Pine 
River in northern British Columbia. ABOVE: 
British Columbia's then-premier, Christy 
Clark, speaks to the media in Vancouver on 
May 30, 2017. 


C LARK BREEZED INTO OFFICE On huge 
promises of another resource 
bonanza, and her plan seemed 
like a no-brainer and an easy 
win. In British Columbia, an 
estimated 520 trillion cubic feet 
of natural gas lies deep underground, 
trapped in shale formations like the 
ones that dot Texas, North Dakota, and 
Pennsylvania. (That represents a 150- 
year supply of gas at Canada’s current 
rate of consumption.) Better yet, it’s 
cheap, costing only about $3 per mil¬ 
lion BTU to blast out of the ground. That 
makes Canadian gas potentially compet¬ 
itive even after tacking on liquefaction 
and transport costs to Asia (especially 
because Asian gas prices were sky high 
when Clark came into office). 

And unlike some of its potential export 
rivals such as Qatar and the U.S. Gulf 
Coast, British Columbia literally sits on 


the doorstep of the East Asian markets 
that are expected to fuel global demand 
for natural gas in the decades to come. 
To top it all off, the province had plenty 
of deep-pocketed foreign partners—in 
particular Petronas—snapping up land 
and leases in its remote northeast that 
were ready to spend billions of dollars 
to build the latticework of pipelines and 
the massive supercoolers needed to chill 
methane into liquid form for export. 

For a corner of Canada that had long 
relied on natural resources—from sea 
otter pelts to timber to salmon—the allure 
of low-cost, easy-to-drill natural gas with 
a ready supply of buyers was obvious. 

Most importantly, LNG seemed like 
the perfect solution to the great paradox 
of Canada’s oil and gas riches: For a coun¬ 
try with the world’s longest coastline- 
snaking some 125,000 miles—Canada is 
essentially landlocked when it comes to 


exporting its energy bounty. Most of its 
oil and gas is in the heart of the conti¬ 
nent, in Alberta and Saskatchewan, with 
no easy ways to reach the global market. 
The north is entirely shielded by the Arc¬ 
tic. There are no pipelines directly con¬ 
necting the oil patch to Canadian ports 
on the Atlantic or the Pacific: Whenever 
Canada has tried to build pipelines to 
its coasts—whether with Enbridge’s 
Northern Gateway (canceled in 2016) 
or TransCanada’s Energy East (canceled 
in 2017)—it ran into intractable prob¬ 
lems, including lousy economics, local 
resistance, and legal challenges from the 
powerful First Nations. 

And to the south lies the United 
States, which lately has been as much 
a part of Canada’s energy problem as it 
has been a solution. Nearly 100 percent 
of Canada’s energy exports go south to 
the United States. 
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Relying so heavily on the United States 
wasn’t a problem for Canada as long as 
its southern neighbor was the world’s 
biggest energy importer, a title it held 
from the Richard Nixon era until just 
a few years ago. But beginning about a 
decade ago with the US. fracking revolu¬ 
tion and energy boom, that relationship 
went from collegial to a migraine. Cheap 
U.S. gas glutted American markets that 
used to buy Canadian; much of the gas 
went directly to the energy-starved Cana¬ 
dian east. In 2007, just as the fracking 
revolution was getting started, Canada’s 
exports to the United States peaked at 
3.8 trillion cubic feet of gas. By 2015, that 
had fallen to 2.6 trillion cubic feet, a drop 
of almost one-third. Canadian produc¬ 
ers, tempted by high gas prices in East 
Asia and Europe, began to salivate about 
“getting to tidewater”—connecting the 
Western Canada Sedimentary Basin to 
the coasts so they could sell their prod¬ 
uct on the world market. 

So did the BC Liberal government. As 
early as 2012, Clark began promoting 
British Columbia to international firms 
as a site for LNG export terminals, cre¬ 
ating a special ministry—the Ministry 
of Natural Gas Development—to run 
the process. A few years later, the prov¬ 
ince had 19 prospective energy projects 
on the table. Petronas’s was one of the 
crown jewels, the chance to marry huge 
reserves to what seemed a privileged 
export location. But the Lelu Island site 
was also the most ecologically fraught. 


P ETRONAS'S JOURNEY TO LELU ISLAND 

began more than a decade ear¬ 
lier, when the state oil and 
gas giant began searching for 
energy reserves around the 
world to replace the dwindling 
deposits to be found at home. The 
quest wasn’t just the normal scram¬ 
bling after resources that all big energy 
firms engage in. Petronas is hugely 
important in Malaysian domestic pol¬ 
itics, providing a significant chunk of 
the country’s income and offering a 
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ready source for cash, patronage, and 
employment—making it imperative to 
find new sources of oil and gas to keep 
the machine going. (That reputation as 
an opaque and politically connected 
energy firm initially dogged Petronas 
during its Canadian adventure, espe¬ 
cially when it tried to acquire local 
firms, but ultimately didn’t derail its 
plans for the big LNG project.) 

It started searching for gas in unde¬ 
veloped hinterlands such as Chad, 
South Sudan, and then British Colum¬ 
bia. Over a period of about 10 years, 
Petronas outpaced other Asian firms 
in snapping up acreage in the province’s 
northeast, culminating in the 2012 pur¬ 
chase of Canada’s Progress Energy for 
about $4.6 billion, after overcoming ini¬ 
tially skeptical federal regulators who 
balked at foreign control of so much 
gas. Once it prevailed, it had secured 
the largest reserves in the province— 
which it quickly tapped. By 2014, the 
company had 204 drilling rigs operating 
in the province—four times that of the 
company’s closest rival, ARC Resources, 
which had been ambitiously expanding 
in the Montney shale in the past decade. 

The Lelu Island export terminal was to 
be Petronas’s largest foreign adventure 
yet, and British Columbia’s government 
did everything it could to sweeten the 
deal. The BC Liberals offered the nascent 
LNG industry extravagant giveaways, 
largely exempting LNG from Canada’s 
environmental and climate change reg¬ 
ulations. Though British Columbia’s 
Clean Energy Act bars the province’s 
state-owned electricity generator from 


getting more than 5 percent of its energy 
from fossil fuels, including natural gas, 
provincial leaders made an exception for 
the electricity used to supercool LNG. 

And when Petronas balked at a 7 per¬ 
cent tax on LNG—the province would 
have to “buck up real fast” if it wanted to 
be taken seriously, the company’s CEO 
said—the BC Liberals bucked right up, 
dropping the tax rate for all LNG projects 
to 3.5 percent. Sweeter yet, as is standard 
in these sorts of deals, the tax would fall 
due only after the billions of dollars in 
capital investment had been repaid. 

Christy Clark needed these juicy 
incentives to keep her promise that LNG 
would save the economy, and she was 
desperate to clamber on the LNG ship 
before it sailed. But there were ominous 
signs: By the winter of 2014, less than 
a year after Clark’s “once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity” speech, the LNG mar¬ 
ket was already showing indications of 
becoming glutted. That winter, usually 
peak season for gas for heating, Chinese 
demand was alarmingly stagnant. Japan, 
the world’s biggest LNG consumer, was 
starting to dial back its demand; three 
years after the nuclear meltdown at 
Fukushima, some nuclear power plants 
were starting to come back online, mean¬ 
ing less need for other fuels. 

By 2015, despite the government’s 
sunny pronouncements, the window 
seemed to be slamming shut. The rest of 
the world was scrambling to build LNG 
terminals as well, from Russia’s Sakha¬ 
lin Island to the western coast of Aus¬ 
tralia to the US. Gulf Coast. Long before 
ground had been broken on any Cana¬ 


dian LNG projects, gas from the coun¬ 
try’s competitors was already flooding 
the market. In 2015, the Oxford Insti¬ 
tute for Energy Studies suggested that 
world LNG demand was already satisfied 
into the 2020s. As if that weren’t enough, 
the big buyers that Canada was hoping 
would ride to the rescue were busy lin¬ 
ing up their own sources of energy. China 
inked a $400 billion pipeline deal with 
Russia, for example, that would supply 
as much as 15 percent of projected Chi¬ 
nese gas consumption by 2020, making 
Canadian energy less appealing. 

Like their counterparts in Australia, 
Qatar, and the United States, produc¬ 
ers and politicians in British Columbia 
mostly saw opportunities, not risl<s. Asia’s 
growing economies, plus the need to get 
off coal, would provide a bottomless mar¬ 
ket waiting to gobble up any and all gas 
that came to market. Clark remained 
upbeat. Asked how the province would 
exceed more advanced projects in the 
United States and Australia, she told a 
left-leaning website, “There are a lot of 
very unstable jurisdictions with poorly 
developed proposals that are on the 
books. But the ones that are being devel¬ 
oped in British Columbia have attracted 
$20 billion in investment for a reason.” 

In May 2015, the flood of gas had 
drowned even Asian markets; prices for 
LNG in Japan had fallen from approxi¬ 
mately $18 per million BTU to less than $7, 
way below Petronas’s break-even point. 
Unfazed, Clark told the Globe and Mail 
that LNG would be a “huge transforma¬ 
tive change for British Columbia.... It’s 
the future.” 

There was some logic to this: U.S. 
firms, for example, had managed to 
get more than a dozen export proj¬ 
ects approved while facing a similar 
glut. But there was a difference: The 
leading U.S. projects had an economic 
edge over Canadian producers because 
they could retrofit existing facilities 
to make them export terminals with a 
fraction of the investment needed to 
build a terminal like the Lelu Island 
one from scratch. Those huge upfront 


The leading U.S. projects had 
an economic edge over Canadian 
producers because they could retrofit 
existing facilities to make them export 
terminals with a fraction of the investment 
needed to build a terminal like the 
Lelu Island one from scratch. 
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capital costs meant that British Colum¬ 
bia needed Asian gas prices of at least 
$10.30 per million BTU to break even, 
while American rivals could be profit¬ 
able with lower prices in Asia. 

This forced Canada-based producers— 
who by that time were understandably 
worried about recouping their invest¬ 
ment—to try to persuade buyers to sign 
expensive long-term contracts, just as 
the industry had always done. But British 
Columbia’s big plans had the misfortune 
to come just as the global gas market was 
being transformed in another way. By 
2014, thanks in part to the flood of flexible 
new gas supplies, “spot” deals were all the 
rage, with cargoes free to seek out the best 
buyer at a moment’s notice, sometimes 
shifting destinations while in mid-ocean. 
That made it much harder for Petronas 
to convince big buyers in China or Japan 
to lock in Canadian gas for decades into 
the future. 


T here were even bigger— and, as 
it turns out, even more intrac¬ 
table-obstacles still in store. 
To get gas to market from the 
remote corner of the province, 
British Columbia had to build 
hundreds of miles of pipelines and 
related gas infrastructure over some 
of the continent’s most difficult ter¬ 
rain, both geographically and ethni¬ 
cally speaking. 

What Clark did not say, however, is 
that the province had political insta¬ 
bility of its own. Since the 1950s, British 
Columbia’s native communities have 
agitated, blocked roads, and filed suit in 
Canadian court, fighting for the right to 
control resource development on their 
traditional lands. And the Canadian 
Supreme Court has listened, repeatedly 
upholding indigenous people’s sover¬ 
eignty; unlike in the United States, that 
gave legal force to a lot of First Nation 
anger over energy development. 

That conflict made it hard to get 
infrastructure projects done quickly— 
and the BC Liberals made it worse by 



seemingly refusing to take aboriginal 
land rights seriously. “They come talk 
to us to check the box,” said John Rids- 
dale, a chief of the Wetsuweten people, 
who since the 1970s has been fighting 
for local control. Ridsdale’s and other 
nations had established camps in 2010 
to block the construction of the North¬ 
ern Gateway tar sands pipeline being 
built by Enbridge. Eventually, Canadian 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau’s admin¬ 
istration canceled the project, saying it 
was not “in the best interest of the local 
affected communities.” 

As resistance among native groups 
gathered, the BC Liberals failed to take 
the hint—and so did Petronas. It was 
almost as if, one oil analyst said, they 
knew they would never get local sup¬ 


port and would have to “divide and 
conquer” to get the project off the 
ground. In 2015, government officials 
and Petronas representatives trekked 
to the village of Lax Kwalaams, home 
of the Tsimshian people, whose tradi¬ 
tional territory includes Lelu Island. 
Petronas offered the Tsimshian approx¬ 
imately $932 million, spread over 40 
years, for rights to build the gas ter¬ 
minal on the island. The Tsimshian 
turned the company down nearly 
unanimously; fishermen knew that 
the island sat atop the eelgrass beds 
where the sockeyes that supply British 
Columbia’s second-largest salmon run 
grow up. “The worst-case scenario is 
the [Skeena] salmon population would 
collapse,” Jonathan Moore, a scientist 
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As resistance among native groups 
gathered, the BC Liberals failed to take 
the hint—and so did Petronas. It was 
almost as if, one oil analyst said, they 
knew they would never get local support 
and would have to “divide and conquer” 
to get the project off the ground. 


focused on aquatic ecology, told the 
Vancouver Observer. 

The BC Liberals could have sweet¬ 
ened the deal by offering more gener¬ 
ous terms to the indigenous peoples to 
get the project moving, as they did by 
cutting tax rates when encountering 
reticence from the Malaysian oil and 
gas giant. Instead, they tried to railroad 
the opposition, announcing that the 
plan would proceed without the Tsim- 
shiaff s approval. (By neglecting to take 
the salmon fishery into account, they 
also provoked the ire of federal regula¬ 
tors, who throughout 2016 kept making 
the province amend the proposal, further 
delaying the project.) 

As organized indigenous resistance 
grew against the Lelu Island project, 
Christy Clark seemed intent on antag¬ 
onizing aboriginal leaders. 

‘Tm not sure what science the ‘forces 
of no’ bring together up there,” she told 
reporters in January 2016, referring to a 
group of people who rely on salmon for 
much of their daily sustenance. “It’s not 
really about the fish.... It’s about fear of 
change. It’s about a fear of the future.” 
In 2016, environmentalists and an alli¬ 
ance of native groups filed at least three 
major lawsuits against Petronas and the 
BC Liberal government charging that 
the province had failed to properly con¬ 
sult the tribes whose livelihoods would 
be affected by the project. 

By the time the 2017 provincial election 
rolled around, the BC Liberals had failed 
to deliver on any of their glitter-eyed LNG 
promises and were swept from power in 
late June by a coalition of the center-left 


New Democratic Party (NDP) and the 
Green Party. That ended 16 years of BC 
Liberal rule, one of the longest of any 
party in the region. The next month— 
with gas prices still at rock bottom, fears 
of a yearslong gas glut on the horizon, and 
questions over Asian appetite for more— 
Petronas, beset by lawsuits and hemmed 
in by federal regulators, announced on 
July 25 that it was pulling out of its signa¬ 
ture project. Clark’s political career out¬ 
lived the LNG terminal by only days: On 
July 28, she announced that she was step¬ 
ping down as head of the BC Liberals and 
returning to private life. 

The idea of banking on energy exports 
to Asia wasn’t inherently misguided: U.S. 
cargoes are already landing in Asia, and 
several U.S. firms signed preliminary gas 
export deals with China during President 
Donald Trump’s trip to the region last 
fall. But the BC Liberals had put, as the 
NDP charged, all their eggs in one basket 
while doing virtually everything possible 
to alienate the local actors whose buy-in 
they would need to build the massive 
projects they desperately wanted. 

The final test of whether the prov¬ 
ince will really have a future as a big gas 
exporter will come in the next several 
months. Two megaprojects remain on 
the table: a joint venture led by Royal 
Dutch Shell called LNG Canada to build 
a massive export terminal in Kitimat 
costing upwards of $31 billion, south¬ 
east of Petronas’s proposed site, and a 
smaller, approximately $2.7 billion facil¬ 
ity planned by Chevron and Woodside 
Energy nearby. After Petronas’s failure, 
project boosters remained resolute, if 


not exactly bullish. “It’s still alive,” Ellis 
Ross, a former BC Liberal cabinet mem¬ 
ber and chief councilor of the Haisla 
people who has pushed hard for the 
Shell project, told the Globe and Mail. 
“The project is fighting to stick around.” 

Shell seems the closest to success, hav¬ 
ing apparently learned from the Petronas 
saga. For starters, it has tal<en steps to rein 
in design and engineering costs to try to 
improve dicey economics. It has cooper¬ 
ated with indigenous people much more 
fully than Petronas did, choosing a site 
with greater attention to local concerns. 

“Petronas proposed their site on a pris¬ 
tine island in a sensitive estuary with a 
deep local tradition in salmon fishery,” 
said Maximilian Kniewasser of the Pem¬ 
bina Institute, an energy think tank. 
“They really chose a very poor site.” In 
contrast, he said, “Shell chose the site 
wisely—an industrial site in an industrial 
town—and did genuine local engagement 
early on and got First Nations on board.” 

But none of that can alter the deeper 
structural changes to the global energy 
market that have so far stymied Can¬ 
ada’s efforts to get on the gas train. 
Supply is still abundant, and prices 
are cheap. Many experts expect the 
glut to last into the middle of the next 
decade, souring the outlook for plans 
from Shell’s coal seam methane proj¬ 
ects in northeastern Australia to Sin- 
opec’s approximately $43 billion deal 
for an LNG export terminal in Alaska. 

Barring an unforeseen doubling in 
the price of gas, said Ben Parfitt, an ana¬ 
lyst for the Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives, the outlook is bleak for all 
of those monster projects that raised so 
many hopes. 

“I’m not hearing anyone saying oth¬ 
erwise. One project after another is 
being announced and failing,” Parfitt 
said. “There’s just no momentum 
going ahead.” ■ 


SAUL ELBEiN (@saul_elbein) is a freelance 
journalist. This reporting was made 
possible in part by the Pulitzer Center 
on Crisis Reporting. 
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Kurdish officials once 
dreamed of forging their 
own state out ot the ashes 
of the war against the 
Islamic State. Now they 
are hghting for their 
very survival. 

BY JOOST HILTERMANN 
AND MARIA FANTAPPIE 


JUST A FEW MONTHS AGO, it appeared that the Kurds 
of Iraq and Syria were the biggest winners in the 
war against the Islamic State. Bolstered by alli¬ 
ances with the very Western powers that had once 
betrayed and divided them, they dared to dream 
that they were on the verge of undoing what they 
perceived as a historic wrong, when geopolitical 
maneuvering denied them a state following the 
endofWorldWarl. 

Yet, instead of witnessing the creation of an 
independent homeland, the Kurds have suffered 
a major setback. As the military campaign against 
the Islamic State winds down, the United States 
and its allies’ enthusiasm for using the Kurds 
as their proxies against the jihadi organization 
has not translated into long-term military or 
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diplomatic backing and certainly not into sup¬ 
port for statehood. 

Kurdish leaders were always aware of such dan¬ 
gers but nevertheless agreed to go along, seeking 
a fair reward for sacrifices made: the thousands of 
lives lost and massive investments diverted from the 
development of Kurdish areas to recapturing areas 
of great concern to the United States and its allies 
but not necessarily to Kurdish forces themselves. 
Such missions caused deep frustration among the 
Kurdish public. A Kurdish lawyer in the Syrian city 
of Qamishli noted that Kurdish forces had fought 
to liberate numerous Arab towns while majority 
Kurdish areas still suffered from a lack of basic infra¬ 
structure, such as schools and electricity. 

To make matters worse, the combination of 
Western abandonment and internal political 
dysfunction has left the Kurds in a more precari¬ 
ous position than ever. Over the past year, Kurd¬ 
ish authorities in Iraq abandoned their cautious 
strategy to achieve independence in the hope that 
American support would allow them to leapfrog 
over the remaining hurdles in a dash toward the 
finish line—and were proved wrong. And their 
decision to go ahead with a controversial ref¬ 
erendum on independence, defying the will of 
more powerful states, led to a setback of historic 
proportions. 


To make matters worse, 
the combination 
of Western abandonment 
and internal political 
dysfunction has left the 
Kurds in a more precarious 
position than ever. 


II. 

THE SEPTEMBER 2017 REFERENDUM WaS SUppOSed 

to begin the process that would see the Iraqi 
Kurds reap the rewards from their role in the 
war against the Islamic State. Masoud Barzani, 
the president of the Iraqi Kurdistan region, 
extended the vote to areas known as the disputed | 
territories—borderlands between Kurdish and I 
Arab Iraq that are claimed by both sides and 
prized for their oil. The Baghdad government of i 
Prime Minister Haider al-Abadi objected in P 
particular to this decision, seeing it as the first j 
step toward the Kurdistan region’s annexation | 
of these areas. 

The Iraqi government’s response was swift and j 
severe: In the aftermath of the referendum, Abadi 
sent federal troops into the disputed territories 
to restore Baghdad’s authority. It had lost these I 
areas to Kurdish Peshmerga fighters more than I 
three years earlier, when the Iraqi Army crumbled I 
under the Islamic State’s initial onslaught. In ^ 
October, after retaking the Kirkuk oil fields, Iraqi 
security forces then kept rolling, retaking vast 
swaths of the disputed territories in northern 
and eastern Iraq—more than what the Kurds 
had seized in 2014. 

Barzani quickly found that his allies 
had abandoned him and his enemies were united 
against him. Iran, which long opposed any 
move toward Iraq’s breakup, deployed some of the 
Shiite groups it had trained and equipped against 
the Kurdish forces, which withdrew in the face 
of Abadi’s advancing army. Turkey, a Barzani 
ally, was concerned that secessionist sentiment 
could spread to its own Kurdish population. It 
threatened to close its critical border along the 
Kurdish region and stood aside as Iran brokered 
a deal that allowed the Baghdad government to 
push back against the Kurds. 

For their part, U.S. officials had long opposed 
any changes to the Middle East’s borders for fear 
of setting off an unstoppable domino effect, as 
well as any move that threatened to undermine 
the Iraqi central government, and publicly told 
Barzani not to proceed with the referendum 
in preceding weeks. Washington then took no 
action when it learned that Abadi had struck a 
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BARZANI: SAFIN HAMED/AFP/GETTY IMAGES; ABADh UTKU UCRAK/ANADOLU AGENCY/GETTY IMAGES 



THIS PAGE: Masoud 
Barzani, left, the 
president of Iraqi 
Kurdistan, at a 
Sept. 22, 2017, rally 
in Erbil, Iraq. Iraqi 
Prime Minister Haider 
al-Abadi, right, at a press 
conference in Ankara, 
Turkey, on Oct. 25, 2017. 

PREVIOUS SPREAD: 

Supporters wave flags as 
they wait for Barzani's 
arrival during the rally 
in Erbil on Sept. 22 
for the independence 
referendum later that 
month. 


deal with one of the Kurdish groups, 
the Talabani faction of the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK), to retake the 
Kirkuk oil fields without bloodshed. 
That deal appears to have been brokered 
by Iran. 

The Iraqi government’s seizure of the 
oil fields around Kirkuk may represent 
a larger blow to the Kurds’ aspirations 
than the loss of the city itself. The oil 
is critical to their independence bid: It 
provides a revenue stream that gives 
them economic leverage with their 
neighbors. Losing control over those 
fields means having to revert to an 
earlier era when they were dependent 
on Baghdad for income from Iraq’s 
much larger southern fields. Baghdad’s 
approach since it retook Kirkuk in mid- 
October suggests that this is precisely 
the situation it intends to restore: the 
Kurdish region’s almost complete 
reliance on Baghdad. 


III. 

THE KURDISH LEADERSHIP made two mis¬ 
calculations that led to their current per¬ 
ilous position. The first was Barzani’s 
expectation that the United States would 
support him as he moved toward state¬ 
hood, based on what he viewed as the 
Kurds’ utility to the West and the West’s 
assumed sympathy for them. Kurdish 
leaders believe they have proved their 
worth as U.S. allies time and again and 
have been marketing Kurdistan as a 
dependable partner in checking Iranian 
ambitions in the region. 

Kurdish leaders also have long 
invoked their support of democratic 
principles, claiming to be a model for 
the Middle East after 2003. They never 
fail to mention their protection of eth¬ 
nic minority groups and of more than a 
million internally displaced Iraqis in the 
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Kurdish region. And they argue with justification 
that their pursuit of statehood is no less legitimate 
than was America’s in its war for independence and 
that the principle of self-determination is enshrined 
in international law. 

That the charm offensive hasn’t paid off is partly 
due to the second source of Barzani’s miscalcula¬ 
tion, which lies much closer to home. The incon¬ 
venient fact is that Kurdish leaders like to boast 
that they built a thriving democratic bastion in 
the largely autocratic Middle East—but they never 
actually did. After Saddam Hussein’s fall, the two 
main Kurdish parties—Barzani’s Kurdistan Dem¬ 
ocratic Party (KDP) and Jalal Talabani’s PUK—did 
not pour their energies into creating functional 
rule-of-law institutions or diversifying the econ¬ 
omy. Instead, they used oil money to enrich them¬ 
selves, their families, and their party cadres. 

The Islamic State’s slash-and-burn offensive 
through northern Iraq in June 2014 made matters 
worse. Fighting off a common threat gave Barzani 
political breathing room, a justification for closing 
parliament, and a chance to extend his term as the 
region’s president. Party rule was replaced by per¬ 
sonality-based rule. The front line with the Islamic 
State in both KDP- and PUK-controlled areas was 
commanded by a network of political, military, and 
business figures who were mainly related to party 
leaders by personal or familial links. 

The coseizure of the spoils of war by a handful 
of increasingly powerful leaders undermined the 
political system. Government ministers belonging to 
opposition parties had less power than KDP or PUK 
subordinates in the same ministries, who became 
the Kurdish region’s primary sources of patronage. 
Masrour Barzani, Masoud’s son, strengthened his 
control over the KDP’s security apparatus in a power 
struggle with his cousin Nechirvan Barzani, who is 
the region’s prime minister and a pragmatist focused 
on growing the economy. 

Unconditional Western military support 
reinforced these trends. The United States and 
European countries supplied large amounts of 
weaponry to Kurdish forces—nominally to the 
regional government but in reality mainly to the 
KDP. The KDP’s and the PUK’s security forces 
pushed farther into the disputed territories, 
destroying some non-Kurdish areas in the pro¬ 
cess of fighting the Islamic State and preventing 


civilians from returning home unless they pledged 
their loyalty to the Kurdish parties. 

In the run-up to the battle to wrest control of 
Mosul from the Islamic State in late 2016, the mix¬ 
ture of bad governance, political polarization, and 
popular discontent started to boil. Some saw the 
fight against the Islamic State in areas outside 
the Kurdish region as a tool for Kurdish leaders to 
enrich themselves, with no tangible benefit to ordi¬ 
nary Kurds. “Why should we fight for this political 
class?” one Peshmerga fighter asked at the start of 
the Mosul campaign. “Why should we go to fight in 
Mosul if Mosul is not part of Kurdistan?” 

The KDP-PUK split deepened and has led to a 
territorial division within Kurdistan; entering KDP- 
controlled Erbil from PUK-controlled Sulaimaniya 
now feels like crossing a border. In a way, the refer¬ 
endum and subsequent backlash were both spurred 
by the two parties’ efforts to secure their survival 
against each other: In order to mobilize popular 
support for the referendum, the Masoud-Masrour 
Barzani faction of the KDP struck an uneasy detente 
with PUK leaders who felt threatened with margin¬ 
alization by the party’s Talabani faction. This gam¬ 
bit encouraged the Talabani group, through Iranian 
mediation, to seek an understanding with Baghdad 
and pull its forces out of Kirkuk. 

The Talabanis’ role was critical. They had given 
only tepid and belated support to Barzani’s ref¬ 
erendum plans. When they noticed how much 
regional and international opprobrium the pres¬ 
ident incurred for his decision to push ahead with 
the referendum, they saw their chance to turn the 
tables on him. As a result of their withdrawal from 
Kirloik, the Iraqi Army, backed by pro-Iran military 
factions, met virtually no resistance as it advanced. 

Barzani appeared blindsided by these develop¬ 
ments—a testament to his likely belief that Western 
support and oil revenues had inoculated him against 
the need for compromise. His party had increas¬ 
ingly taken a go-it-alone approach: “If Sulaimaniya 
won’t come along with us, we’ll build Kurdistan in 
Dohuk, Erbil, and the Nineveh Plain,” a business- 
man-turned-Peshmerga fighter said before the recent 
events, referring to areas in which the KDP exercises 
virtually exclusive control. 

As a result of this hubris, it is now increasingly 
doubtful whether they will be able to build Kurd¬ 
istan anywhere at all. 


TOP: About 100 
Peshmerga fighters 
gather near the town 
of Altun Kupri, Iraq, 
on Oct. 19, 2017. 
BOTTOM: Pro-Iraqi 
government militias 
patrol the Turkmen 
area of Kirkuk the 
day after they took 
the city from Kurdish 
forces. 
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IV. 


THE GROUP RULING KURDISH DISTRICTS in 

Syria’s north may soon face similar chal¬ 
lenges. It too has been willing to fight 
America’s battles in exchange for mili¬ 
tary hardware, and it too may prove dis¬ 
posable as the Islamic State’s remaining 
strongholds crumble and Washington’s 
attention is drawn elsewhere. What will 
then happen to the de facto autonomous 
region Syrian Kurds have managed to 
carve out over the past five years? 

Like their brethren across the border 
in Iraq, the Kurds in Syria have taken 
advantage of a weakened central state. 
In 2012, President Bashar al-Assad’s 
embattled regime pulled out of the 
north, leaving a vacuum that was filled 
by a local affiliate of the Kurdistan Work¬ 
ers’ Party (PKK) in Turkey. This group- 
known as the People’s Protection Units, 
or YPG—has received U.S. military lar¬ 
gesse despite the fact that its leaders are 
trained by the PKK, which the United 
States considers a terrorist organization. 

As in Iraq, armaments and training 
have enabled the YPG to deal the Islamic 
State defeat after defeat. These victo¬ 
ries have had two contradictory conse¬ 
quences: They have fed Syrian Kurds’ 
appetite for building an autonomous 
Kurdish region in Syria like the one in 
Iraq, and they also have empowered 
PKK-trained commanders operating in 
Syria, the primary U.S. interlocutors. 
These commanders are torn between 
wanting to invest their gains in Syria in 
support of the PKK’s struggle in Turkey 
and securing first and foremost auton¬ 
omy in Syria. 

The political monopoly exercised by 
PKK-trained cadres has alienated the YPG 
from northern Syria’s Kurdish merchant 
and professional middle classes, who may 
be thankful for the group’s protection 
but chafe under its tight control and feel 
increasingly pushed aside by the war 
profiteers gravitating around it. As one 
middle-class resident of Qamishli put 
it: Taxi drivers have become powerful 


police officers, and “simple shopkeepers 
can now be seen driving a 2017 Mercedes 
because they’re smuggling oil and export¬ 
ing cement.” He went on to lament that 
such changes are especially galling at a 
time when teachers, lawyers, and doc¬ 
tors are doing small jobs on the side sim¬ 
ply to survive. 

The YPG faces a serious dilemma: In 
order to be militarily strong, it needs 
to remain tied to the PKK, from whose 
training grounds it draws its senior com¬ 
manders. Yet doing so will prevent it from 
gaining support from a local population 
that finds no benefit in PKK-trained com¬ 
manders carrying the flag of the Kurdish 
cause in Syria. Whatever the local people 
think of the group’s ideology, they object 
to its exercise of power, which tolerates 
zero opposition. At the same time, the 
YPG’s PKK affiliation makes it a direct 
enemy of Turkey, which has tried to stran¬ 
gle northern Syria economically. If the 
Syrian Kurds are not careful, they will find 
themselves isolated by their neighbors; 
Ankara and Damascus may in the future 
collude to oust the YPG and restore cen¬ 
tral control, just as Ankara gave a green 
light to Tehran to set back Kurdish aspi¬ 
rations in northern Iraq. 

The YPG has two potential routes to 
avoid this fate. It could relinquish control 
over non-Kurdish areas to local non-Kurd¬ 
ish allies following the Islamic State’s mil¬ 
itary defeat and then focus on building a 
more viable autonomy for majority Kurd¬ 
ish districts. To do so, it would need to 
rely on the educated middle class affili¬ 
ated with parties other than the PKK and 
its trained military cadres and hope that 
the United States will provide protection. 
This might also be acceptable to Turkey, 
which can tolerate a Kurdish entity on 
its border, as it has in Iraq, but not one 
dominated by its mortal enemy, the PKK. 

That strategy, however, is compli¬ 
cated by the fact that the U.S. alliance 
with the Syrian Kurds is even less stable 
than Washington’s partnership with the 


Kurds in northern Iraq. In late November, 
President Donald Trump suggested that 
the United States might end military sup¬ 
plies to the YPG. If this was a signal that 
the United States intends to abandon its 
proxy in the foreseeable future—a possi¬ 
bility that is the subject of vigorous debate 
within the YPG and PKK—the Kurdish 
group will have no choice but to diversify 
its alliances if it wants to survive. 

Given this reality, the Syrian Kurdish 
leaders’ other path would be to integrate 
their local governance and security insti¬ 
tutions under the framework of the Syrian 
state, whose capability has been severely 
eroded. The YPG has been present in 
northern Syria at the tolerance of the 
regime and its powerful backers, and its 
fighters have mostly coexisted with Syr¬ 
ian security forces in the cities of Qamishli 
and Hasakah. The PKK also has a history 
of making deals with the regime since at 
least 1978, when it had offices in Damas¬ 
cus and trained its fighters in Lebanon’s 
Syrian-controlled Bekaa Valley. 

The YPG would do well to focus on cre¬ 
ating effective governing institutions in 
cooperation with local Kurdish parties 
and consider inviting the return of the 
Syrian state’s service delivery ministries. 
Such an approach might unlock the doors 
to trade with Iraq through the shared 
border, now controlled by Baghdad and 
Iran-affiliated armed factions on the Iraqi 
side, because the Iraqi goverment might 
look favorably upon an understanding 
between the YPG and Damascus. 

It is unclear whether Assad will agree 
to anything less than full restoration 
of Syrian sovereignty over the Kurdish 
areas, but it’s equally unclear whether 
he will have the capacity to pull it off. 
Moscow has suggested that it might not 
oppose Kurdish autonomy. Much will 
therefore depend on whether the United 
States, with Russia, will agree to broker 
a post-conflict arrangement that would 
allow the Kurdish districts to emerge from 
the Syrian war with a measure of self-rule. 
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A Syrian girl waves 
a Kurdish flag in 
support of the 
independence 
referendum in Iraq in 
Qamishli, Syria, on 
Sept. 25,2017. 

BY DEMOLISHING THE BORDER BETWEEN IRAQ AND SYRIA, 

the Islamic State challenged the political order 
that governed the post-World War I Middle East. 
Its brash actions helped nourish Kurdish dreams 
of independence; it invited Western intervention 
on behalf of the Kurds and offered the chance to 
change the region’s borders to the Kurds’ benefit. 
On both sides of the Syria-Iraq border, Kurdish 
leaders waited for central states to collapse under 
the strain of civil war while strengthening their 
forces with the help of Western weaponry. In Iraq, 
in particular, they appeared to bet on something 
more important: Western backing for statehood 



once that battle was done. Increasingly, however, 
this is looking like it was a losing bet. 

There’s a better way for the Kurds to pursue 
independence than relying on outside powers 
and escalating repression at home. Until a year 
ago, Iraqi Kurdish leaders had a brilliant strategy 
to achieve statehood: an incremental leverage¬ 
building process based on the presence of oil 
and gas inside the Kurdish region. For almost 
a decade, they were able to lure increasingly 
powerful oil and gas companies to invest in these 
largely unexplored blocks, accumulating political 
support in the process from the companies’ 
home governments, including the United States, 
Turkey, and Russia. This approach would not 
have delivered independence soon, but it laid 
the foundations for it. 

Kurdish leaders will now need to start over. 
Doing so will require reinvesting in the kinds 
of institutions that can both lead to and sustain 
an independent state, if and when the regional 
balance of forces turns in the Kurds’ favor. A 
vibrant parliament and an independent judiciary 
are two essential such institutions, as is an 
independent anti-corruption agency working 
in tandem with the judiciary. 

The Western-backed fight against the Islamic 
State encouraged Kurdish leaders to erode 
the very bases of sustainable statehood. The 
combination of political overconfidence and 
territorial greed triggered the disastrous setback 
for the Kurds in Iraq—and it could soon do the 
same in Syria as well. If the Kurds want to have 
any future prospect of independence if and when 
the regional equation changes, their leaders 
would do better to prioritize political reform at 
home. If they fail to do so, they may, seven years 
after the Arab uprisings, face a Kurdish spring 
of their own, driven by a youthful populace- 
furious, frustrated, and keen to punish them for 
their historic blunder, political mismanagement, 
and irredeemable corruption. ■ 


JOOST HiLTERMANN (@JoostHiltermann) is the 
director of the International Crisis Group’s Middle 
East and North Africa program, maria fantappie 
(@MariaFantappie) is a senior analyst at the 
International Crisis Group’s Middle East and 
North Africa program. 
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tribalism 


There's nothing wrong with 
political tribes that can't be fixed 
by what's right with them. 

BY LAWRENCE ROSEN 




AMERICAN POLITICS, WE ARE TOLD INCESSANTLY, haS 

become “tribal ” It is not meant as a compliment. 
References to tribalism are intended to capture 
how Western, and especially American, politi¬ 
cal life has regressed in recent years into a more 
primitive state, one characterized by polarization, 
insularity, vengefulness, and lack of compromise. 

New York Times columnist Thomas Friedman 
asserts that the politics reigning over “tribalized” 
societies is “‘rule or die’ — either my tribe or sect is 
in power or we’re dead.” The psychologist Steven 
Pinker speaks of “our impulses of authoritarian¬ 
ism and tribalism,” while his Harvard colleague 
the biologist E.O. Wilson flatly declares that “the 
true cause of hatred and violence is faith versus 
faith, an outward expression of the ancient instinct 
of tribalism.” Even former U.S. President Barack 
Obama, whose mother was an anthropologist, 
has stated that “the power of tribalism” to which 
people may naturally revert is “the source of a lot 
of destructive acts.” 

As popular rhetoric, the tribalism metaphor, 
given its sheer pervasiveness, must be judged a 
success. But as an attempt to illuminate our pres¬ 
ent moment, it represents the worst kind of fail¬ 
ure. It draws its force from a legitimate scientific 
insight that it distorts beyond recognition. 

From an anthropological perspective. Western 
politics has, it maybe argued, become more tribal. 
Tribes are distinguished from other human groups 
by their relatively clear social boundaries, often 
defined by kinship and demarcated territory. It’s 
clear that our political groups are increasingly 
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based on single aspects of common identity with 
unambiguous boundaries, such as race and edu¬ 
cational status. 

Equally undeniable, however, is that most com¬ 
mentators vastly misunderstand the nature of 
tribes. The mistaken view of tribes as primitive, 
violent, and insular is already having pernicious 
effects on our response to this new era of poli¬ 
tics. Tribalism, contrary to popular belief, is not 
atavistic. But American political rhetoric, by sug¬ 
gesting otherwise, has become essentially fatal¬ 
istic; it suggests that tribalism marks a reversion 
to some natural and ancestral mode of thinking 
and, thus, even if tribes can be temporarily tran¬ 
scended, their pull remains inexorable. 

If we hope to live productively in this new polit¬ 
ical era, it helps to understand what tribes actu¬ 
ally are—and how, rather than simply being the 
cause of our political problems, tribalism can also 
contribute to the solution. 


OUR COLLOQUIAL EVOCATION OF TRIBALISM mostly 
reflects outmoded anthropology. Scientists once 
believed that tribes were defined by their rigid 
social structures. Their traditional social prac¬ 
tices—such as habitual rejections of private prop¬ 
erty—were understood to be instinctual and 
impervious to change. Meanwhile, the structure 
of their social relationships was believed to be 
coercive; tribes were thought to be able to integrate 
their individual members only through the stul¬ 
tifying and imposed repetition of social customs. 

The political implications of this armchair 
anthropological analysis are clear enough. If trib¬ 
alism is both instinctual and exclusionary, then we 
should treat our present-day tribes—our identity 
groups or even political parties—as a natural ref¬ 



Years of empirical studies 
of actual tribes shoAV that even 
iis they are defined by relatively 
narrow identities, they are 
also characterized by porous 
boundaries. Tribes continually 
sample one another’s practices 
and social forms. 


uge from otherwise inevitable social conflict. We 
should also treat the restoration of a more inclu¬ 
sive form of social cohesion as an impossibility, 
absent some social or political revolution. 

But present-day anthropologists know better. 
Years of empirical studies of actual tribes show that 
even as they are defined by relatively narrow iden¬ 
tities, they are also characterized by porous bound¬ 
aries. Tribes continually sample one another’s 
practices and social forms. Speaking about Amer¬ 
ican Indians, James Boon, a Princeton anthropol¬ 
ogist, noted that “[e]ach tribal population appears 
almost to toy with patterns that are fundamental 
to its neighbors.” 

Tribes also frequently adopt outsiders. North 
American tribes commonly invited captured 
whites into their communal life. (The subse¬ 
quent process of integration was so effective 
that even when captives were liberated, many 
chose to remain with the adopting tribe.) In other 
instances, among certain tribes in North Africa, 
members could voluntarily leave their own tribe 
and join another. 

Reciprocity, too, is a central part of traditional 
tribal life. Tribesmen constantly create forms of 
mutual obligation, both within and across tribes. 
Moral or material indebtedness, they know, can 
serve as the foundation of a strong relationship. 
It is common across various tribes in different 
cultures—including the Berbers of North Africa, 
for example—for leaders to be chosen or ratified 
by the group’s opponents on the theory that one’s 
current enemy may later be an ally. When Berber 
tribes find themselves in a dispute, one group 
may call on the leader of the other to settle the 
claim, in the knowledge that he will not risk his 
ability to form later alliances by simply support¬ 
ing his own side. 

Many tribes—among them the Mae Enga of 
Papua New Guinea and the Lozi of Central Africa— 
also share the common practice of marrying mem¬ 
bers of enemy tribes to reduce the likelihood of 
internecine warfare. For the same reason, tribes 
also frequently develop residence patterns to 
ensure that grandchildren are raised in a differ¬ 
ent kinship group. As a result of intermarriage 
and trading relations, a high proportion of tribes 
are multilingual. 

Nor are tribes inherently authoritarian. Tribes 
often do not like too much power in too few hands 
for too long a period of time. To that end, they 
employ a wide variety of practices that redistribute 
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power, whether by appointing multiple “chiefs” for 
limited periods and tasks or using gossip, humor, 
intoxicants, and ritual reversals to undermine 
anyone who might claim pervasive power. Per¬ 
haps most important: Historically, tribes gener¬ 
ally have avoided claims of moral superiority, both 
within and among tribal groups. Most tribes, as the 
Oxford anthropologist Paul Dresch says of Yemeni 
groups, practice an “avoidance of any absolute judg¬ 
ment, a kind of moral particularism or pluralism.” 
For members of these tribes, each situation must 
be judged independently, with no claim to abso¬ 
lutes governing all eventualities and relationships. 

This might sound quite distant from the partisan 
tribes of our present politics, which seem mostly to 
be characterized by their pugnaciousness. But the 
point is that, anthropologically, narrow identity 
groups such as tribes—or political parties in our 
hyperpartisan era—aren’t defined by exclusion¬ 
ary traits. The existence of narrow group identi¬ 
ties doesn’t imply hostility among such groups. 

Indeed, there is a reason that tribes historically 
have not embraced the rigid structural identi¬ 
ties and institutions evident in our politics today. 
Excluding immigrants or cultural outsiders in the 
name of social solidarity comes at a price. Actual 
tribes know that social isolation or claims of moral 
superiority limit their flexibility. But we can only 
sustainably avoid paying such costs when we 
understand that resorting to defensive bound¬ 
aries, even when we have gone “tribal,” is not our 
natural default position. 


IF POLITICIANS AND ORDINARY CITIZENS INSIST On USing 
tribal metaphors to define our present identity 
politics, we need a more apt metaphor to under¬ 
stand tribes themselves. We could do worse than 
to think of tribes as amoebas, entities whose very 
shape adapts to fit changing circumstances. 

American interactions with the tribes of Iraq 
and Afghanistan illustrate this essential adapt¬ 
ability. The area that comprises present-day Iraq 
is home to about 150 tribes, some with more than 
100,000 members. But the intensity of Iraqi tribal 
attachments has always fluctuated—whether spon¬ 
taneously or under conscious direction of tribal 
leaders—in response to the wider social or polit¬ 
ical situation. 

When U.S. military forces invaded the country in 
2003, they initially avoided interaction with resi¬ 
dents of tribal territories, believing that the groups’ 


shifting alliances and allegedly autocratic leader¬ 
ship made them untrustworthy and ill-adapted to 
the development of democracy. The relationship 
changed during the “surge” of2007—but primar¬ 
ily at the initiative of the tribes themselves. The 
groups’ leaders went to the U.S. military to say they 
were tired of insurgents pushing them around 
and that they were now willing to cooperate with 
American forces. 

It’s crucial to understand, however, that tribes’ 
adaptability isn’t just a matter of how they respond 
to shifting social circumstances. It’s also a matter 
of how tribes come to embody and express the dis¬ 
tinctive identity that defines them in the first place. 

Our colloquial understanding of tribes consid¬ 
ers them essentially atavistic: They aren’t con¬ 
sidered simply natural but primordial. The tribal 
mindset isn’t considered simply pre-modern, in 
a chronological sense; it’s thought of as a more 
basic element of human nature than other types 
of social relations. But this is incorrect. Tribes are 
our common human heritage. But that doesn’t 
mean they are some sort of primal, inescapable 
curse. Tribalism is a social resource that human 
beings ought to, and do, make use of depending 
on the circumstances we face. 

When we nonetheless employ the atavistic 
image of tribes in our domestic political rheto¬ 
ric, we render our own politics even more adver¬ 
sarial than necessary—indeed, we create the very 
hardened barriers we imagine must exist among 
groups. If we truly intend on mitigating the adverse 
elements of what we are now attributing to tribes, 
we should try to understand, and counteract, the 
specific circumstances that invite communities 
to begin to seal themselves off from one another. 

That requires understanding that what holds 
together a modern culture—or the diverse groups 
within such a culture—is a common worldview. 
When the coherence of that worldview is chal¬ 
lenged—as it is now in the United States by grow¬ 
ing ethnic diversity and accelerating technological 
change—people may seek security in smaller 
groups with more tightly bound identities. 

Homogenous identity groups can indeed fill the 
void produced by the disappearance of broader 
social coherence. But, unless our political institu¬ 
tions adapt to accommodate them, those groups 
can also pose problems. In the Federalist Papers, 
James Madison pinpointed the threat of faction¬ 
alism, in the form of homogeneous parties, as the 
weak link in republican government. Like many 
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of the Founding Fathers, he believed that the best 
hope for avoiding factional infighting lay not only 
in the formal structure of limited and balanced 
powers but in the “virtue” of its citizens—the 
beliefs and actions that a unified population (in 
this case white male landowners) would share and 
through which they would pressure each other to 
adhere to collective standards. 

In our vastly more complex society, a common 
sense of virtue is likely to continue to elude us. 
But the tribal ethos, properly understood, may 
suggest a viable alternative. As tribesmen may 
have learned through long experience, it is only 
by reaching across boundary lines that one may 
reconstruct a world that seems whole. 


DISPLACING A RULING METAPHOR IS NO EASY TASK. Can 

one think of the brain as not being “programmed,” 
a computer as not being attacked by a “virus,” or 
political speech as not being limited when it is lik¬ 
ened to “falsely crying fire in a crowded theater”? 

But when analogies are proved empirically false, 
and practically debilitating, there’s no real choice— 
the necessary effort must be made to change them. 
The human heart was once thought of as a furnace, 
rather than a pump, and the eye as a beacon, rather 
than a receptor. Such metaphors, thankfully, were 
eventually sorted out of circulation. 

We are now at a similar point with tribalism. Use 
of the word “tribe” in reference to political groups 
may seem an innocuous surrogate for truculence 
and exclusivity. But it is ultimately distorting. 
When we call our politics “tribal,” we project a 
sense of confinement and premonitory violence 
and indulge an image of humankind as instinc¬ 
tively hostile to outsiders. 

But the metaphor can perhaps be saved if we 
cease to put our mistaken analogue ahead of the 
empirical referent—that is, if we substitute a real¬ 
istic appraisal of tribalism for the prevailing car¬ 
icature. Perhaps if we thought of our political 
groupings more like actual tribes, we would begin 
to act more like them, thus easing our ever-increas¬ 
ing social tensions. 

No, we are unlikely to see members of the alt- 
right and the Bernie Sanders left achieve peace 
through the marriage of their offspring to one 
another. But there’s no reason we couldn’t, as tribes 
characteristically do, fashion crosscutting ties that 
mollify entrenched positions. Tribes commonly 
employ a series of interlocking associations that 




serve as a bulwark against the factionalism of fam¬ 
ily, clan, and other subdivisions. Cheyenne tribes 
in America’s Great Plains region policed their buf¬ 
falo hunts by drawing men from separate residen¬ 
tial and kin groups. The northwest coast tribes 
frequently jumbled the adherents of different clans 
and totemic groups in their religious rituals. 

There are similar tribal-inspired political and 
social reforms the United States should consider. 
Just as many tribal councils—such as those of the 
historical Iroquois Confederacy or the Pashtun 
tribes of Pakistan and Afghanistan—encourage 
broad participation, so, too, should state govern¬ 
ments consider an increase in the number of seats 
in their legislatures. Most state legislatures bear 
responsibility for designing the districts for the 
US. Congress, and wider representation could help 
alleviate the incentives to pursue gerrymandering. 
And just as many tribes have various measures to 
ensure they achieve consensus, legislatures on the 
national and state levels should consider increas¬ 
ing the proportion of votes needed to pass certain 
kinds of laws—tax reform, for example—in order 
to force greater consideration of opponents’ views. 

Such reforms would seem to come at the 
expense of the political parties being asked to vote 
for them. But they would ultimately be in these 
groups’ own long-term self-interest—and, with 
the proper encouragement, they should be capa¬ 
ble of understanding as much and acting accord¬ 
ingly. In this sense, tribalism might be seen not 
as our political problem but as suggestive of our 
political solution. 

Some 150 million tribespeople continue to live in 
more than 60 countries around the world. They live 
within and mingle with nontribal societies. They 
also interact with and learn from one another. For 
centuries, this is how they—and we—have sur¬ 
vived and thrived. In Islam, the Quran reminds 
humanity, “We created you from male and female 
and appointed you races and tribes so that you 
may know one another.” 

Now would be a good time to embrace such a 
vision and to abandon our image of tribal politics 
as something we would choose to eradicate if we 
weren’t condemned to it by fate. Ultimately, there 
is nothing wrong with tribalism that can’t be fixed 
by what is right with it. ■ 


LAWRENCE ROSEN is the William Nelson Cromwell 
professor of anthropology at Princeton Univer¬ 
sity and is both an anthropologist and a lawyer. 
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Edward Lansdale 
and America’s Vietnam Demons 

A new book explores a legendary advisor 
who may have had the secret to success 
in Vietnam—and in winning today’s 
forever war. By CarterMalkosian 


Jmax BOOT'S NEWEST BOOK CHRONICLES the life and impact of 
B BEdward Lansdale, the famous American advisor and CIA 

B K officer sometimes hailed as the ‘‘Lawrence of Asia.” A near- 

B legend alternately seen as a kingmaker or an oddball, 

B Lansdale helped trailblaze one American approach to fight- 

ing communist insurgents during the early days of the Cold 
War—an approach that was soon scorned by policymakers at 
the top. Deeply researched and evenhanded. The Road Not 
Taken: Edward Lansdale and the American Tragedy in Viet¬ 
nam is a superb scholarly achievement. 

Boot, a historian and columnist for Foreign Policy, 
comes at Lansdale having already written two major books 
on small wars and counterinsurgency, a solid foundation that 


he takes to a new level here with rigor¬ 
ous research and dogged investigation 
into little-known corners of Lansdale’s 
life. He taps the most up-to-date schol¬ 
arly sources, such as Lien-Hang Nguy¬ 
en’s Hanoi’s War and Fredrik Logevall’s 
Embers of War, and his own primary 
research is most impressive. He con¬ 
ducted more than 20 interviews with 
people who knew Lansdale and visited 
more than 30 archives, including in the 
Philippines and Vietnam. He makes use 
of the most recently declassified material. 
And Boot is the first author to gain access 
to the letters Lansdale wrote to his wife 
and his Filipina lover (and future second 
wife), which reveal copious details about 
his thinking and motivation. 

The thrust of Boot’s argument is that 
the United States missed an opportu¬ 
nity for a less traumatic outcome in Viet¬ 
nam, and again in today’s long wars, by 
neglecting Lansdale’s example. Eschew¬ 
ing Lansdale’s deep local knowledge, 
trust with leaders, and skepticism of the 
value of large numbers of troops on the 
ground is, for Boot, the “road not taken.” 

The argument is relevant both for 
America’s revisiting of Vietnam and for 
how it handles strategy today. Boot’s tal<e- 
away is that skilled advisors with a bias 
toward democratic reforms could have 
yielded better results not only in Vietnam 
but also in America’s more recent wars. 

Edward Lansdale was a California 
advertising man who joined the fledg¬ 
ling Office of Strategic Services during the 
World War II, later going on to become a 
CIA officer and US. Air Force major gen¬ 
eral. He played a pivotal role on the Cold 
War battlefields of the Philippines and 
Vietnam, skillfully advising Philippine 
and South Vietnamese leaders wrestling 
with communist insurgencies. In his Viet¬ 
nam masterpiece, A Bright Shining Lie, 
reporter Neil Sheehan called Lansdale a 
“legendary clandestine operative.” (For 
years, Lansdale was also rumored to 
be the model for Graham Greene’s The 
Quiet American, though Greene denied 
it, having written the book before Lans¬ 
dale arrived in Vietnam.) 
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AN ADVISOR CANNOT CHANGE 
THE WORLD. LANSDALE’S TRAGEDY 
IS PARTLY THAT HE THOUGHT HE COULD. 
ADVISORS CAN MAKE A BIG DIFFERENCE. 
A WELL-PLACED ONE CAN PREVENT 
DEVASTATING FAILURES AND SEIZE 
OPPORTUNITIES. THEY CAN HELP 
BOOST MILITARY EFFECTIVENESS. 


Lansdale’s greatest achievements— 
and the ones that point most clearly to 
the path that Boot thinks should have 
been taken—were helping then-Philip- 
pine Defense Minister Ramon Magsay- 
say defeat the Hukbalahap insurgency 
in the Philippines and then engineering 
Magsaysay’s 1953 presidential election. 
Lansdale then moved to Vietnam and 
deftly outmaneuvered the 1955 attempt 
to overthrow the South Vietnamese 
leader Ngo Dinh Diem. While critical of 
his many failings—detractors for years 
have suggested Lansdale was naive and 
morally corrupt—Boot makes clear that 
Lansdale had a unique gift for working 
with Filipinos and the South Vietnam¬ 
ese. He was the advisor par excellence. 

Just what made Lansdale such a sto¬ 
ried advisor lies at the heart of Boot’s 
book—and of the idea that his playbook 
could be applicable today. Lansdale had 
an intimate knowledge of the society, 
culture, politics, and history of the coun¬ 
tries in which he worked. 

He learned by leaving the bubble 
and taking the time and trouble to meet 
with as many people from diverse back¬ 
grounds as possible, in barrios, villages, 
and the countryside. In his first stint in 
the Philippines, for instance, Lansdale 
would head out nearly every weekend 
and crisscross the countryside, learning 
what locals cared about. In South Viet¬ 
nam, he set out into the mral strongholds 
of the paramilitary religious sects, gain¬ 
ing a firsthand knowledge of leaders who 
would later try to overthrow the regime. 
That contrasts with the all-too-cloistered 
existence US. officials and officers often 
find themselves in while on assignment. 
And he put in the time: two deployments 
to the Philippines totaling almost seven 
years, and two deployments to South 
Vietnam for a total of more than five 
years. The total outstrips most Americans’ 
time on the ground in the recent wars. 

Lansdale also had a unique ability to 
build trust, which underpinned the will¬ 
ingness of Philippine and South Viet¬ 
namese leaders to listen to his advice. 
Boot doesn’t shy away from the fact 


that Lansdale passed cash to his part¬ 
ners, such as during Magsaysay’s 1953 
campaign for president. But money 
is not the whole story. Shared experi¬ 
ence, patience, and genuine care for the 
well-being of his local partners mattered 
just as much. Lansdale and Magsaysay 
sometimes lived together and often trav¬ 
eled together, occasionally bouncing or 
flying recklessly through combat zones 
side by side. 

“Comrades are listened to, when they 
share risk,” Lansdale later advised. With 
Diem, a much less charismatic part¬ 
ner, Lansdale had another weapon: the 
patience to simply listen to the long- 
winded leader and his ideas for hours 
on end. (Other Americans loathed Diem’s 
diatribes.) Probably as important, at a 
time when the French and other Ameri¬ 
cans were trying to undercut Diem, Lans¬ 
dale had no intention to harm or remove 
him. There is no trust if a partner thinks 
an advisor is out to get him. 

Remarkably, Lansdale spoke no for¬ 
eign languages. It takes effort, but lan¬ 
guage itself builds trust. I cannot count 
the number of times an Afghan has told 
me how happy he was that I came to a 
meeting alone so that he could talk freely. 
America’s advisors and diplomats should 
seek to outdo Lansdale in that regard. 

Boot argues that Lansdale’s talents as 
an advisor gave a better understanding of 
how to achieve progress in Vietnam than 
U.S. commanders in the field or senior 
leaders in Washington did. By ignoring 
Lansdale’s advice. Boot maintains, the 


United States lost opportunities to set the 
war on a less painful course: The decisions 
to build a conventional-style South Viet¬ 
namese army, to deploy large numbers of 
U.S. forces, and to forgo democracy all ran 
contrary to his counsel. Most egregiously, 
in 1963, Washington decided to overthrow 
Diem, a nationalist if flawed leader. Lans¬ 
dale had warned that years of political 
chaos would follow, as indeed they did. 

Lansdale was onto something. For all 
his flaws. Diem probably would have led 
a more stable, tougher government than 
the ones that followed his. In this envi¬ 
ronment, the United States may have 
been less compelled to deploy hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers and Marines. “At 
the very least the war’s loss would have 
been less painful all around if Lansdale’s 
advice had been heeded,” Boot writes. 
“He had never wanted to see half a mil¬ 
lion American troops thrashing around 
Vietnam, suffering and inflicting heavy 
casualties. His approach, successful or 
not, would have been more humane and 
less costly.” 

Boot’s broader message is that skilled, 
locally savvy advisors could have yielded 
better results not just in Vietnam—but 
also in America’s more recent wars. A 
major shortcoming in Iraq and Afghan¬ 
istan was the lack of on-the-ground 
leaders with Lansdale’s level of local 
knowledge and people skills. Boot con¬ 
tends. In his view, there was no Lans- 
dale-like rapport with national leaders. 
In sharp contrast to Lansdale’s priv¬ 
ileged ties to Magsaysay and Diem, 
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the United States had poor relation¬ 
ships with Iraqi Prime Minister Nouri 
al-Maliki and Afghan President Hamid 
Karzai, and it could not dissuade them 
from bad decisions that ended up fuel¬ 
ing support for insurgents and terrorists. 

Based on my experiences as a civilian 
advisor in Afghanistan, I am inclined to 
agree that America did not always have 
the right people in place, with the best 
knowledge of the country and rapport, 
and those gifted with those character¬ 
istics—Ambassador Zalmay Khalilzad 
and Gen. Stanley McChrystal, for exam¬ 
ple—were around all too briefly. As in 
Vietnam, most leaders came and went 
on one-year tours. Those who learned 
among the people, as Lansdale had, were 
usually deemed too junior or unconven¬ 
tional to play a high-level role. 

The mistal<es U.S. leaders made, espe¬ 
cially early on, were glaring. In Iraq, the 
United States de-Baathified the govern¬ 
ment, dissolved the army, and allowed 
sectarian strife to smother democracy. In 
Afghanistan, the United States rejected 
negotiations with the Taliban, built an 
army too slowly, permitted excesses by 
warlords, and caused too many civilian 
casualties. Washington misunderstood 
the Afghan people, the deep roots the 
Taliban had planted in society, and the 
likelihood they would sprout again. 

The United States seemed deaf at 
times to local concerns, especially when 
it came to Karzai. Few Americans were 
willing to sympathize with Karzai or look 
out from his point of view. Critics seemed 
oblivious to popular support for Karzai 
and how much he hewed to traditional 
Afghan themes of independence and 
sovereignty. Over time, Karzai became 
increasingly resentful of Americans and 
resistant to sound advice. U.S. leaders 
did not listen to him, so he did not listen 
to them. It recalls Lansdale’s advice to 
President John F. Kennedy about Diem: 
“If the next American official to talk to 
President Diem would have the good 
sense to see him as a human being who 
has been through a lot of hell for years— 
and not as an opponent to be beaten to 


his l<nees—we would start regaining our 
influence with him in a healthy way.” 

To his credit. Boot does not argue that 
Lansdale could have definitively turned 
around Vietnam, nor that following his 
model could have done the same in Iraq 
or Afghanistan. He acknowledges that 
larger factors were and are at play. In 
all three countries, the governments 
were beset by a degree of corruption 
and strong-arm tactics that even a good 
leader was unlikely to overcome. To take 
one example: In Iraq, more was going on 
than simply inaction by Maliki or the 
United States. Sectarian fears and fric¬ 
tion inexorably drove Sunnis and Shiites 
apart—and drove Shiite politicians like 
Maliki to ill-advised lengths. Even Lans¬ 
dale would have been hard-pressed to get 
Maliki to swim against that tide for long. 
Nor could good advisors much affect the 
cross-border safe havens of North Viet¬ 
nam and Pakistan that endowed insur¬ 
gents in South Vietnam and Afghanistan 
with an enduring strength and resilience. 

Finally, I would underscore how in 
all three countries the adversaries were 
determined to fight foreign occupation. 
The United States should be mindful of 
how nationalism can inspire men and 
women to resist occupation and how an 
American presence—even if necessary- 
can discredit the very governments it’s 
trying to help. “Nationalism,” Samuel 
Huntington wrote, “is the cement of the 
revolutionary alliance and the engine of 
the revolutionary movement.” 

Lansdale himself would probably argue 
that the Philippines and Magsaysay prove 
that decisive turnarounds are in fact pos¬ 
sible. Yet the Philippines was a special 
case. Unlike Vietnam or Afghanistan, it 
was an archipelago physically isolated 
from communist supply and safe havens. 
And Lansdale got lucky with Magsaysay, 
a tireless former elected official, defense 
minister, and anti-Japanese guerrilla 
leader with a strong sympathy for the 
average Filipino and Philippine soldier. 
On top of everything else, we should 
remember that the U.S. military stayed 
in the Philippines for decades. 


Lansdale’s love of the Philippines 
and Vietnam clouded his objectivity. 
He understandably wanted to save his 
Vietnamese friends from abandonment 
and death—a feeling familiar to many 
who have served in Iraq and Afghani¬ 
stan. Perhaps he should have recognized 
his bias and held back from claiming the 
Vietnam War could be won. His road 
not taken was a better option. But with¬ 
drawal may have been the best. 

An advisor cannot change the world. 
Lansdale’s tragedy is partly that he 
thought he could. Advisors can make 
a big difference. A well-placed one can 
prevent devastating failures and seize 
opportunities. They can help boost mil¬ 
itary effectiveness. But creating a state 
that can stand on its own and provide 
long-term stability without U.S. pres¬ 
ence is something entirely different. One 
of Boot’s most telling passages is this: 

The post-1953 tribulations of the 
Philippines showed how difficult 
it was to fundamentally transform 
a country, any country, whose 
social and political contours had 
been shaped by myriad factors 
over the course of a long history, 
like rocks formed by the accumu¬ 
lation of sediment over the millen¬ 
nia. Lansdale could accelerate and 
guide political change in the short 
term. Making that change last was 
a much more difficult proposition. 

Lasting solutions to the intractable 
problems of failed states are, in my view, 
outside the power of an advisor and usu¬ 
ally outside the power of the United 
States itself. The best U.S. leaders and 
policymakers should expect is that if 
they stay, they can manage problems 
and prevent outright failure or collapse. 
What advisors, even ones as gifted as 
Lansdale, are unlikely to provide is deci¬ 
sive success or a clear path out. ■ 


CARTER MALKASiAN is the author of Illu¬ 
sions of Victory: The Anbar Awakening 
and the Rise of the Islamic State, 
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Newton’s Last Discovery 

Bollywood’s dark hit comedy features 
a bureaucrat lost in India’s political 
jungles. By Supriya Nair 



THIS YEAR, INDIA SENT A WAR MOVIE to the Academy Awards, 
though the prize jury may not have realized it. 

On its surface, the small-budget sleeper hit Newton is a 
wry, tightly wound comedy about the absurdities of Indian 
democracy. It may seem chiefly notable for breaking out 
of the shallow, conservative mold of mainstream Indian 
cinema. But its odd-man-out story—about a government 
clerk struggling to conduct an election deep in the heart of 
a central Indian jungle—doesn’t flinch from exposing the 
costs of India’s long counterinsurgency against its ongoing 
50-year-old Maoist rebellion. 

Newton was a good choice for the Oscars’s foreign-language 
film category: It should speak to audiences in democracies 
everywhere that are experiencing crises of self-belief. But it 
is also a bold choice for the Film Federation of India to send 
abroad—particularly at a moment when the mood of the 


nation, encouraged by the ruling Hindu 
nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party, 
tends toward thin-skinned nationalist 
sentimentality. 

One of the speculations laid to rest 
by its decision was that selectors might 
choose, instead, to send 2017’s nation¬ 
wide blockbuster Baahubali 2, a splashy 
fantasy about a muscular Hindu hero 
who reclaims his kingdom from cor¬ 
rupt rivals trying to cheat him of his 
patrimony. That reverie, complete with 
barbarian enemies and scheming pal¬ 
ace traitors, straightforwardly plays on 
the desire to redeem the nation from an 
imagined history of victimhood. 

Such a sentiment could not be more 
different than that of Newton, which 
questions some of Indian moviego¬ 
ers’ most cherished beliefs. In a film 
industry happy to produce films like 
Baahubali that leave the status quo 
unperturbed, it strikes a rare note. 

Co-written by two young screenwrit¬ 
ers, Mayank Tewari and Amit Masurkar, 
and directed by Masurkar—whose only 
previous feature was Sulemani Keeda, 
a ditzy comedy about life in the film 
industry—Newton is set during a par¬ 
liamentary election in the ancient forest 
that covers the central Indian region of 
Bastar. It tracks election day at a booth 
run by a petty bureaucrat on his first 
assignment, watched over by a protec¬ 
tive detail of soldiers with hooded eyes 
and ready fists. 

The protagonist, Newton Kumar— 
who, aspiring to leave behind his 
embarrassingly feminized birth 
name, Nutan, chooses to call himself 
after the great English scientist—is 
an upstanding young person from 
somewhere in the Hindi-speaking 
heartland. He is sent to oversee the 
fictional village of Kondanar, a tiny 
community of 76 tribal voters known 
as adivasis, or “first dwellers,” a term 
for indigenous Indian people. Few 
of them even understand Newton’s 
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language, much less his intentions. The 
adivasis live under the twin shadows 
of occupying forces: the ultra-left 
Naxalites, waging a violent war against 
the Indian state, and the repressive 
and humiliating presence of Indian 
counterinsurgency forces. 

Newton’s backstory may seem bet¬ 
ter suited to a Ken Burnsian national 
reckoning than an absurdist satire. In 
May 1967, poor peasants who took up 
arms against their landlords—the lat¬ 
ter swiftly backed by the heft of state 
authorities—in a village in West Ben¬ 
gal called Naxalbari, began a left-wing 
revolt that soon aimed to overthrow 
the whole Indian state. This rebellion 
reached deep into central and eastern 
India—particularly its mineral-rich, 
thickly forested, poorly administered 
districts—and has simmered more or 
less constantly ever since. 

For decades, the ranks of armed left¬ 
ists fighting in jungles swelled with local 
recruits; some volunteered in despera¬ 
tion, others under duress. Over the last 
decade, the fight between rebels and 
the state has been led by, respectively, 
the Communist Party of India (Maoist), 
founded in 2004, and armed paramili¬ 
tary forces, including the dreaded Salwa 
Judum militia. 

The Salwa Judum, staffed largely 
by local tribal youth, was the regional 
authorities’ attempt at gaining home- 
field advantage in a part of the country 
that has seemed dangerous and foreign 
to the mainland since classical times. 
Its bloody clashes with guerrillas has 
resulted in widespread collateral 
damage, especially during the early 
months of Operation Green Hunt, 
an aggressive counterinsurgency 
operation that began to sweep the area 
in late 2009. 

In a 2010 essay, the writer Arund- 
hati Roy, who entered the conflict 
zone embedded with Maoist fighters, 
described life in Gondwana—the colo¬ 


nial name for the forested northeastern 
end of the Deccan Plateau—as a land in 
almost constant conflict with its rul¬ 
ers. Like many scholars and critics, 
she pointed out that even the modern 
Indian state, which imposed extractive 
forest controls in areas where adivasis 
lived largely as hunter-gatherers, func¬ 
tioned as a cruel colonial power there. 
When the Maoist rebel group and Salwa 
Judum formed in quick succession in 
2004 and 2005, according to Roy, many 
adivasi youth had already tasted true 
freedom in cooperating with—and often 
participating in—the left’s destruction 
of state control in this area. 

And so we arrive in Newton’s Kon- 
danar, a place where Indian bureau¬ 
crats conduct elections even though 
Indian democracy is all but function¬ 
ally absent. The comically straight- 
laced Newton goes to battle for the 
sanctity of the electoral ritual, con¬ 
ducted in the burned-out shell of 
a schoolhouse, destroyed in fight¬ 
ing between rebel and government 
forces. But toughing it out against his 
unfriendly protection detail, which 
openly disdains and fears the forest 
and the Naxalite guerrillas hidden 
inside it, is one thing. Convincing poor, 
apparently illiterate adivasis to vote is 
quite another. 

The representatives of the sophisti¬ 
cated machinery of indirect democracy 
and the blunt instrument of military 
coercion, both wounded by the knowl¬ 
edge of their inability to order the land¬ 
scape in which they’re trapped, turn on 
each other. The adivasis—bright, wary, 
and stubbornly silent—keep their dis¬ 
tance. (Masurkar and Tewari’s screen¬ 
play, perhaps wary of wading into 
waters deeply unfamiliar to most main- 
landers, keeps its distance from these 
unnamed characters, illuminating adi¬ 
vasi lives in brief sequences that func¬ 
tion as the equivalent of sideways looks. 
They reserve the full force of their sar¬ 


donic gaze for the state actors bumbling 
about as foolish occupiers.) 

Midway through the film, a foreign 
correspondent brought to the polling 
booth chirps, “Indian democracy truly 
runs deep”—even as we see how thinly 
and unevenly it spreads on this territory. 
Indeed, Newton’s story undercuts one 
of the foundational myths of modern 
India: that the country’s democracy, 
however messy, encompasses all citi¬ 
zens. Many beliefs about Indian politics 
wither under scrutiny, but the notion of 
transparent and joyously participatory 
electoral rituals has generally held fast 
in the public imagination. 

The film doesn’t just defile the sacra¬ 
ment of India’s robust and polyphonic 
democracy; by looking that democra¬ 
cy’s failures in deep tribal country in 
the face, it goes far enough to compli¬ 
cate its very legitimacy. Its criticism 
will ring painfully true in any country 
where indigenous peoples feel their 
freedoms have shrunk, rather than 
expanded, with the introduction of 
new political systems. 

Newton’s titular protagonist is dis¬ 
mayed to discover that the forest dwell¬ 
ers don’t care about sending a politician 
they’ve never seen—campaigners don’t 
come to the forest—to parliament. “I am 
their leader. I’ll go to Delhi,” an elderly 
chief tells Newton as the clerk haltingly 
explains that the purpose of the vote is 
to choose an unknown man to repre¬ 
sent them in Delhi. But the film works 
because the laugh is never on the adi¬ 
vasis, alien though they may seem to 
mainlanders—it’s on the state, tragi¬ 
comically trying to compensate for its 
brutality with bureaucracy. 

Such forthright criticism is rare in 
Indian pop culture. It is rarer still in 
popular Hindi cinema, the country’s 
best-known cultural export, which has 
long ignored adivasis except to appro¬ 
priate their colorful headgear and 
approximate their dances for jungle 
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fever sequences, and rarely had truck 
with radical politics of any stripe. 

The sociologist Nandini Sundar 
begins The Burning Forest, her 2016 
book about the contemporary history 
of the Bastar region, with an anecdote 
about a young man arrested in the 1970s 
for fomenting an anti-government 
rebellion in the jungles, at a time when 
the war in Vietnam exercised left-wing 
imaginations around the world. “You 
Naxalites talk so much about Vietnam,” 
a policeman gripes at the captive youth. 
“Show me where it is on the map.” The 
young man answers, “It is in my heart.” 

That sort of sentiment almost never 
makes it into Bollywood movies, which 
over the past 25 years have punched well 
below their weight in the culture wars. 
The industry has fallen, accordingly, 
in the eyes of critics on both sides. In 
India, liberal critics and moviegoers 
remember the Bollywood of the decades 
between the 1950s and 1980s—when 
filmmakers adhered stoutly to old- 
fashioned working-man values— 
despise the turn toward interpersonal 
drama and eye-watering consumerism 
in the 1990s. 

The truth, however, is that the 
Hindi-language movie business— 
unlike India’s smaller, non-Hindi film 
industries—has always been faithfully 
and unimaginatively statist. Newton 
is a notable exception to this rule. The 
brainchild of a young writer and a direc¬ 
tor who read widely about the Maoist 
conflict and were eager to tell an even- 
handed story—without jingoism and, 
as Masurkar told journalists, without 
cynicism—it bluntly deflates the pom¬ 
posity of India’s nationalist self-impor¬ 
tance. The most sympathetic character 
in the movie isn’t Newton himself but 
the pragmatic young adivasi school¬ 
teacher who assists him—a woman of 
wary eyes and soft words who embod¬ 
ies survival, rather than grandiose hope 
or despair. 


Newton’s depiction of the security 
forces guarding the election party will 
no doubt displease many traditionally 
minded Indians, though the film’s lack 
of A-list stars and its young, relatively 
unknown makers have so far allowed 
the film to escape the kind of showy 
political protests with which right-wing 
forces typically greet movies suspected 
of betraying the national interest. This 
low-key success is especially striking 
because of India’s notoriously low 
tolerance for any kind of criticism 
of its military—something Newton 
undertakes very matter-of-factly. 
(The antagonist in the film, a police 
commander named Aatma Singh, is the 
sort of man who calls the local children 
“Mowgli” and gets villagers to slaughter 
their chickens for his lunch. Played by 
the fantastic actor Pankaj Tripathi, 
Aatma has the hypnotic effect of a gun- 
toting Kaa.) 

Urbane Indian readers once read 
reports of electoral fraud from the bad¬ 
lands of rural India in much the same 
way as readers in a foreign country 
might have. Stories of electoral ban¬ 
ditry caused alarm, but only against the 
background of more comforting knowl¬ 
edge that these were exceptions that 
proved the fundamental robustness of 
Indian democracy. 

But in 2017, India’s political 
opposition created a sustained outcry 
over alleged fraud. Stoked by leaders 
such as Arvind Kejriwal, the anti¬ 
corruption activist-turned-chief 
minister of Delhi, questions about 
malfunctioning voting machines 
plagued state by-elections and 
municipal votes all year. The reluctance 
of the Election Commission of India to 
announce an election date for Gujarat- 
Prime Minister Narendra Modi’s home 
state—also worried and angered many 
Indians. In this climate, releasing a 
film that dares question the fairness 
of India’s democracy feels much less 


transgressive than it would have even 
a year ago. 

While Newton’s surprise box-office 
success may owe something to these 
new anxieties, the film’s fundamen¬ 
tal criticism cuts much deeper. New¬ 
ton dares question the propriety of 
state power itself, especially as exer¬ 
cised in the Bastar forest and similarly 
conflicted regions. The film’s title card 
reminds viewers that the war between 
Naxalites and the government has been 
going on for “more than three decades,” 
but outsiders have sought to occupy the 
region since the Bronze Age. 

Newton highlights this history 
but gently. A genial wag, waiting for 
voters to arrive, remarks to Newton 
that Ravana, the villain of the epic 
Ramayana, commanded a flying 
chariot, making him India’s first pilot. 
“Look,” he says. “Doesn’t that look like 
a runway?” (Newton, a young man 
of heroic intransigence, responds, 
cuttingly: “Wasn’t Ravana from Sri 
Lanka?”) 

From the most sincere representa¬ 
tive (Newton himself, of course) to the 
most complacent, the officials in New¬ 
ton impute every failure to an inade¬ 
quacy of resources, never to the flaws 
of the situation itself. Perhaps this is the 
film’s own way of soft-selling its prem¬ 
ise to an audience force-fed the myths 
of the gentle superiority of the Indian 
state since childhood. 

“Sir,” says Malko, the young school¬ 
teacher assisting Newton, “great things 
aren’t accomplished in a day. Even the 
jungle takes years to grow.” But New¬ 
ton isn’t trying to grow a jungle. What 
he is trying to establish in its heart is 
the India outside the jungle, eager to 
uproot what exists there and seed itself 
in its place. ■ 


SUPRIYA NAiR (@supriyan) IS SiMumbsii- 
based journalist and editor of The 
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The Angry Optimist 

Daily Show comedian Hasan Minhaj 
talks to Foreign Policy about Washington 
politics, humor, and what it means to 
be part of the New Brown America. 




ITH ALL THE THINGS HAPPENING RIGHT NOW in politics, in 
ollywood, in popular culture, the ugly but necessary 
onversation is occurring. People are trying to understand 
ealth care, tax reform, foreign policy, and what the Paris 
limate agreement is. Political culture has become popular 
culture, and some people believe that’s a bad thing. But 
a more informed populace is good. Just because we can’t 
find the solution to it all this year doesn’t mean that it’s not 
progress in the right direction. That’s my position on it as an 
angry optimist. 

A lot of these political conversations are esoteric and bor¬ 
ing. What’s awesome about our unique position as comedians 
is that we can stand on the sidelines and comment on what is 
happening in the game without having to wear a blue or red 
jersey. We’re not toeing any political, religious, or cultural lines. 
If political news is coffee, we distill it into funny espresso. 
Growing up, as a survival mechanism, I had to distill U.S. 
popular culture and norms for my parents. 

“Dad, can I go to a school dance?” 

“What’s a school dance?” 


“In America, we have intergender 
mingling, and we dance with each other 
in middle school. I know, I promise you 
I won’t do drugs.” 

I call my generation “third-culture 
kids.” We have the culture of where we 
come from, and for me it’s India. But I’m 
also uniquely American. I was born in 
the United States, and I have an Amer¬ 
ican identity like any teenager who 
grew up during the 1990s. I’m a child 
of hip-hop and TGIF. And I can navigate 
between those two cultures. 

New Brown America represents a 
whole generation of kids who are either 
descendants of immigrants or immi¬ 
grants themselves, who are coming to 
America and enriching what it means to 
be American. We’re the new definition 
of the American dream. We’re adding 
our own chapter to this amazing book 
that has had previous chapters written 
by Irish-Americans, Jewish refugees. 
Catholics, Mexican-Americans. We’re 
adding to that narrative. 

To me, the fact that we’re writing 
history as we live, right now, is really 
empowering and beautiful. ■ 


As told to Benjamin Soloway, an 
associate editor at Foreign Policy. 
This interview was condensed and 
edited for publication. 
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